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JULIETS GUARDIAN. 



CHAPTEE I. 



ERNESTINE'S REVENGE. 



' But, Madame ! ' 

*It is no use your saying any more, 
Ernestine. I tell you I have quite made up 
my mind ; here is your month's wages, and 
you can have the cart to take your box to 
the station to meet the four o'clock train.' 

* But, Madame, to send me away like 
this after so many years ! it is unjust, it is 
infdmeV stammered poor Ernestine, almost 
in tears. It was in Mrs. Blair's little 
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2 JULIET'S GUARDIAN, 

morning-room, after breakfast, that this con- 
versation took place. 

'Have you no fault to find with me, 
Madame, and yet to send me away hke 
this ? ' 

'Yes, Ernestine ; it is because Mr. 
Lamplough says you are impertinent to 
him ' 

* Aha ! so it is ce gros Monsieur who 
does this for me ! ' 

' That is not the way to speak,' answered 
her mistress angrily. 'I desire that Mr. 
Lamplough shall be spoken of with the 
greatest respect in this house — and, my good 
girl, I will give you a first rate character ; 
you will easily get another place.' 

'It is not that, Madame,' answered 
Ernestina indignantly; ' certainment, that 
I shall get another place, I am not at all 
afraid ; but it is the cruelty of Madame to 
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send me away like this after that I have 
served her for seven years, and done so 
many things for her which no one else 
could do ; it is Madame who will suffer, not 
myself.' 

'Very true, Ernestine,' almost whim- 
pered Mrs. Blair, * I don't know how I shall 
manage without you. But I can't help 
myself. Do go, like a good girl, without a 
fuss.' 

' Is Madame then determined to sacrifice 
me, an old servant, an old friend like me, to 
Monsieur — Monsieur Lamplou ? ' 

' I must send you away, Ernestine — don't 
look so savagely at me — ' For Ernestine, 
whose southern blood was well up, stood 
looking almost menacingly at her mistress. 
' Here, go upstairs and get that black silk 
dress with the bugle trimmings I had last 
winter. I will give it yCii, Ernestine ; and 

B 2 
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: or goodness' sake let us part friends,' added 
Mrs. Blair almost imploringly. 

* Bah ! ' exclaimed the girl, with a littl 
snorting laugh of contempt, ' what do I want 
with your old black silk dress that is all 
frayed at the flounces, and worn to holes at 
the sleeves; keep your dress, Madame — je 
m'en fiche bien ! and I go, Madame, as you 
order me ; but remember,' she added, turn- 
ing round at the *door and looking back at 
her warningly, ' remember that you will be 
very sorry for this ; you will perhaps wish, 
some day, you had not turned Ernestine out 
of the doors like a chien ! ' 

' Most impei:tinent ! ' exclaimed Mrs. 
Blair, rising from her chair, trembling with 
passion ; but Ernestine had already left the 
room. 

With a beating heart the girl ran along 
the passage. She had talked lightly but the 
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day before, it is true, of leaving Mrs. Blair's 
service, but it was a very different thing to 
be thus turned away at a moment's notice 
from the house which had been to her a 
very comfortable home for so many years. 
And then Ernestine had always thought that 
Mrs. Blair would do something substantial 
for her when she left — give her a sum of 
money sufficient to enable her to start a 
shop, or to buy the goodwill of some dress- 
maker's business. Nor had her expectations 
been altogether unreasonable. 

During the course of her seven years' 
service, Ernestine had done many things for 
her mistress which did not come strictly 
within the duties of a lady's maid. 

There was that little incident of the 
letter, for instance; and there had been 
many little .watchings and spyings, and faith- 
ful reportings of overheard conversations ; in 
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all of which transactions Ernestine had 
staunchly adopted Mrs. Blair's interests as 
her own, and had carried through the little 
intrigues demanded of her with the utmost 
discretion and with a secresy which, con- 
sidering her sex and her class, was perfectly 
miraculous. 

Mrs. Blair had frequently hinted to her 
that some reward for these many faithful 
and valuable services would one day be in 
store for her. 

' When you want to marry or to settle 
down in hfe, Ernestine, you will find that I 
shall be your friend,' she had said more than 
once to her : thereby raising many hopes in 
her attendant's bosom — hopes which had 
now been so cruelly and ruthlessly bhghted. 

Kunning along the passage, she all but 
tumbled into the devoted James's out- 
stretched arms. 
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' Whither away ? ' said that gentleman 
poetically — quoting from the last number of 
the penny journal which he had just been 
studying. 

' Ah, do not stop me, Monsieur Jams ! 
I must go and pack my boxes.' 

* Pack ! why, who's a-going away ? ' 

' It is I myself ! ' cried Ernestine, pointing 
tragically to her chest. ' I go — ^I am sent 
away this very day — ^I know not where I shall 
repose myself this night ! Alas, my poor 
Jams ; you may well look au desespoir, for 
here you see a terrible instance of the un- 
gratefulness of those we serve. Madame 
has sent me away ! ' 

* Sent you away, Mam'zell ! ' stammered 
James ; ' what for ? ' 

' Ah, you may well ask,' said she, shrug- 
ging her shoulders ; ' car, moi, je n'en sais 
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rien. I know not — ^it is what I have told 
you, it is ce sc^l^rat Lamplou.' 

' Old Lamps ! what has he had to do 
with it?' 

' He does hate me — he is going to marry 
Madame, and he is determined to ruin me/ 

* I'm blessed if I'll brush his clothes or 
black his old boots any more ! ' 

* But I blame not him ! ' said Ernestine, 
spreading out her hands with fine Christian 
magnanimity ; ' I blame not him — ^it is only 
an animal ! but it is Madame who does turn 
me out, it is she who has made me the blood 
to boil. Mais je m'en vengerai!' added 

« 

Ernestine between her teeth, and clenching 
her little brown fists savagely. * Don't you 
stand staring like that ; go and order the 
cart to take me to the station, and let me go 
upstairs,' — and with that she brushed quickly 
past her dismayed admirer. 



\ 
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Half-an-hour later Ernestine was in her 
little attic room in the micbt of her dis- 
ordered wardrobe, with all her worldly goods 
around her on the floor. 

Ernestine sits on the ground in front of 
her trunk, turning the key in a little common 
cedar-wood money-box, the contents of 
which we have looked at before. 

Inside she first deposits her month's 
wages, just given her by Mrs. Blair, and then 
carefully counts over her savings. Twenty- 
three pounds seven shillings and twopence — 
not much, thinks Ernestine ruefully, on which 
to begin life afresh. If that were all ! but 
then, fortunately, that is not all. Ernestine's 
money-box holds another valuable object 
which she thinks is as good to her as a cheque 
on the Bank of England. 

Turning rapidly over the yellow bundle 
of French love-letters, the faded bunch of 
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shrivelled violets — ^the gift of the dead 
soldier lover — which even at this moment 
she remembers to raise hurriedly to her hps, 
and the case of jewellery which she reflects 
can be pawned or sold if the worst comes to 
the worst, she comes upon a small flat parcel 
in silver paper at the bottom of the box. 

' Aha ! ' says Ernestine aloud, with a 
triumphant smile, ' te voilk mon ami ! you 
have waited long enough, but now at last you 
are to be of some use to me. This is what 
comes of a little prudence and forethought ; 
another, less wise, might have spoken of it 
before ! What a good thing I did keep him 
all this time 1 ' And with a chuckle of 
delight Ernestine sUpped the paper into her 
leather purse, which again she placed securely 
in an inside pocket of her black hand-bag ; 
then locking up the money-box again, she 
packed it up in her trunk. 
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A few hours later the French lady's- 
maid had turned her back for ever upon 
Sotheme Court and the old Ufe that had 
become so monotonous aiid yet, by force of 
long habit, so familiar and so homelike to 
her. 

Jidiet Travers was sitting alone in her 
Httle morning-room. The writing-table was 
covered with the morning's unanswered 
letters, bills, notes, invitations, of aU kinds 
and sizes ; her pen was in her hand, but she 
was not writing. 

There was on her face that bitter, hope- 
less expression which had become so familiar 
to it of late, and which had replaced the old 
eager, impulsive look which had once made 
it so singularly attractive. 

The very droop of her head, the languid 
fall of her nerveless hands, the set scorn in 
her full red lips, all told the same story of 
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the eternal battle going on within — the battle 
of pride against a hopeless love. 

In front of her lay a monogramed note 
highly scented with patchouli. 

It could not be called a love-letter, and 
yet there was a spirit of adoration and devo- 
tion in every line. JuUet took it up and read 
it over. 

' I see nothing of you now,' it ran ; ' you 
are so surrounded by new friends, that you 
don't seem to care for your old ones. What 
have I done to offend you that you are so 
cold and distant to me of late ? Twice when 
I have called you have denied yourself; dear 
Mrs. Travers, there must be some cause for 
this change in you. 

' I want to get up a water party to 
Maidenhead for you. Choose your own day 
and your own party — anyone you hke. We 
will row up to Cookham, and back in the 
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cool of the evening to a late dinner at 
Skindle's. 

*I have enlisted Mrs. Dalmaine in my 
cause, for you refuse to do anything that I 
ask of you now, and perhaps she will per- 
suade you. Don't be so cruel as to refuse 
me this. 

* Yours devotedly, 

' George Mannersley.' 

* I suppose I must answer it,' said Juliet 
aloud, as the note dropped wearily from her 
fingers ; ' what a bore this sort of thing is ! 
I used to find these parties and flirtations 
rather amusing a little time ago. I used to 
fancy they distracted my mind and took off 
my thoughts; but now I think they only 
make me worse. No : I reaUy cannot go — 
Lord George is so wearisome ; and since he 
has taken to this lover-Hke frame of mind, 
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and reproaches me for neglect — for neglect 
of him ! what a joke ! — he is really insuffer- 
able. Here is someone to interrupt me. 
Come in ! — who is there ? Ah, it is you, 
Kosa ; good morning ! ' and Mrs. Dalmaine 
in a deliciously fresh toilette of palest pink 
muslin, entered. 

' My dear Juliet, have you heard from 
Lord George this morning .^ because I have.' 

*Yes, I was just going to answer his 
note. Here it is.' And Juhet calmly handed 
the note to her friend, who read it through 
, with great interest. 

' How devoted the poor man is ! ' she ex- 
claimed ; * and you really have behaved very 
cruelly to him, poor fellow! Well, what 
day are you going to fix ? And whom are you 
going to have for the party ? It must not 
be till next week, I think — at least I have 
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not a free day before, and I suppose you are 
going to allow me to come ! ' 

' My dear Eosa, how you do jump at con- 
clusions ! ' said Juliet laughing. ' I am just 
going to refuse it altogether.' 

' To refuse ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Dalmaine 
aghast, sinking down into a low chair, and 
throwing up her little pink-gloved hands in 
dismay. ' Impossible, Juliet ! what can you 
be thinking of ? Why, I made so certain of 
your going, that I stopped at Madame Den- 
telle's on my way, and ordered a boating 
suit on purpose ! ' 

' I am very sorry, Eosa ; but you can 
easily stop on your way back, and counter- 
order it.' 

' But, Juliet, you must be mad. It 
would be the very j oiliest thing of the whole 
summer ! I had settled it all ; we would 
have just two boatfuls — six bachelors and 
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six married women — no girls, they are al- 
ways a nuisance. It would be the greatest 
fun ; we wouldn't have anybody slow — all 
our own set, you know. You would enjoy 
it so much. You never will be so stupid as 
to refuse ! ' 

'I am very sorry to disappoint you, 
Eosa,' said Juliet a httle coldly, * but I have 
not the least intention of going. Such 
parties always get women talked about ; one 
gets called fast, and perhaps worse.' 

'Yes, by slow, spiteful women, who 
never get a chance of any fun themselves ! ' 
said Eosa with a toss of her head. 

* No, not only by women : I don't 
believe that men — ^nice men — think any 
the better of one for doing those sort of 
thmgs.' 

' But last year you did just as fast things. 
Don't you remember that day at Kichmond 
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— only you, and I, and Lady Withers, and 
all those men ? ' 

' Yes, and I was very sorry for it after- 
wards ; but I think very differently now about 
things ; and besides in any case your party 
would not do for me, because I have asked 
my young sister-in-law. Flora Travers, to 
stay with me ; and I could not take her to 
that sort of thing, could I ? ' 

' Oh, if you are going to take up with 
bread-and-butter girls in their teens ! ' pouted 
Mrs. Dalmaine. 

' Don't be jealous, Eosa,' said Juliet play- 
fully ; ' you know I am not given to 
*' taking up," as you call it, with anybody.' 

' No, only with that horrid Colonel 
Fleming. I believe he is at the bottom of 
this proper fit that has come over you ; he 
always seems to think everything wrong, and 
look§ daggers at me, as if he thought I was 

VOL. III. c 
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a shocking bad friend for you, and was cor- 
rupting your morals/ 

' Very likely he is right,' said JuUet drily ; 
and, dipping her pen in the ink she began to 
write : * but I had rather not hear you abuse 
him. He is an old friend of mine.' 

< Yes, so I have heard you say before' — 
and there was a httle silence between the 
friends, during which Juhet wrote away, 
steadily refusing Lord George Mannersley's 
invitation ; and Mrs. Dalmaine bit the end 
of her parasol, and looked as cross and ugly 
as a pretty httle woman can look when she 
is in a bad temper. 

' I am sorry for your disappointment, 
Eosa,' said Juliet presently, as she leant back 
in her chair and fastened up her note. ' You 
must not think me unkind, and I will do 
anything you hke to make up for it. Would 
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you like me to give a dinner at Hurling- 
ham?' 

' Well, yes, that would be rather nice,' 
said Eosa, softening a httle, and reflecting 
that nothing pleasant or profitable could 
accrue from prolonged sulks. ' Of course it 
depends upon who your party is.' 

' Well, I would have anyone you wish for, 
only I will get Cis and one or two husbands, 
if you don't object much,' said Juliet laugh- 
ing. ' I won't ask yours ! ' 

' Heaven forbid ! ' ejaculated Mrs. Dal- 
maine fervently. 

' And of course I must have httle Flora 
Travers.' 

* And will you ask Lord George ? ' asked 
Eosa a Httle timidly. 

Juliet laughed. She had knowledge 
enough of the world to know how readily a 

c 2 
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' bosom friend ' will i)ounce on an admirer 
out of favour. 

* Oh yes, by all means, if you care about 
him — you are quite welcome to him,' she 
added a little scornfully. 

Mrs. Dalmaine flung herself on her 
knees at her friend's side and kissed her 
rapturously. 

' You darhng you really are a brick, 
Juliet ; and don't you really mind my flirting 
a little wee bit with him ? ' 

' Not the least in the world ! ' 

' One thing more, Juliet — ^you won't go 
and ask that solemn old Colonel of yours, 
will you ? He would quite fjpoil all our fim.' 

' I have not the least intention of inviting 
Colonel Fleming,' said Juliet rather coldly, 
pushing back her friend's rapturous em- 
braces. ' I don't think he would enjoy him- 
self in the very least in our set ! she added 
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with a bitter scorn that was quite unintel- 
ligible to her hearer. 

A knock at the door, and the footman 
entering announced that ' a young person ' 
wished to speak to Mrs. Travers. 

' The dressmaker, I suppose,' said Juliet, 
rising. ' Post these letters, WiUiam, and tell 
her to come upstairs : I will see her here. 
I am sorry to turn you out, Eosa, but I 
have a good deal to do this morning, and I 
must get this dressmaker's business over as 
quickly as I can ; I will call for you to drive 
at five o'clock. William, open the door for 
Mrs. Dalmaine, and then ask the yoimg 
woman to come up.' 

And Mrs. Dalmaine went. 

' One minute. Miss Eichards,' said Juliet, 
not looking up from her writing things, as 
the door opened, and the rustle of a woman's 
dress announced the entrance of the ' young 
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person/ *Wait one minute, please, and I 
will attend to you.' 

'Madame?' said a hesitating voice be- 
hind her with a pure Parisian ring, which 
certainly did not belong to honest little Miss 
Bichards. 

Mrs. Travers turned round with a start. 

* Ernestine ! ' she exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, ' what has brought you to town ? Has 
Mrs. Blair come up, or — you look very 
strange — is your mistress ill?' she added 
hurriedly. 

' No, Madame : Madame Blair is quite 
well, or was so yesterday morning when I 
last saw her.' 

'Then, what have you to say to me, Ernes- 
tine ? You look very uncomfortable standing 
there by the door — won't you sit down ? ' 

Ernestine did indeed look strangely 
nervous and uncomfortable. She accepted 
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Mrs. Travers' offer, and sat herself down on 
the edge of the high-backed chair nearest to 
the door. 

* Madame/ she began hesitatingly, 'I 
have come to you in great trouble. Madame 
Blair has yesterday sent me out of her house 
without a moment's warning : only just time 
to pack my clothes and be off.' 

'Indeed, Ernestine, I am very sorry to 
hear it,' said Juliet gravely ; ' you must, I 
fear, have committed some serious fault. 
Tell me, my poor girl, what it is, that I may 
see if I can help you.' 

And then Ernestine began to cry. 

' Indeed, Madame, I have done nothing,' 
she gasped out between her sobs, ' absolu- 
ment rien. Madame would not even tell 
me why she sent me away ; she has said she 
would give me a good character, but she 
would not let me stay one day longer, and 
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she would not tell me why I was to go; 
some evil persons have poisoned her mind 
against me, I thmk.' 

' This sounds very strange, Ernestine ! ' 
said Juliet ; but, from her own knowledge 
of Mrs. Blair's character, it did not appear 
to her so very unlikely that some sudden 
caprice might not have set her stepmother 
against her former favourite. 

' She has given me but my month's 
wages, and not one sou more, after all these 
years that I have so faithfully served her ! * 
sobbed Ernestine. 

' My poor girl, I am very sorry for you,' 
said Juliet compassionately. She had never 
much liked Ernestine, but she had liked 
Mrs. Blair still less, and she could readily 
believe in her injustice and harshness to an old 
servant. ' Don t cry, Ernestine ; I will do 
ril I can to help you to get another place.' 
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' How good you are, Madame ! But, alas ! 
I must not stay here, for troubles never 
come alone, and the very day I left — ^yester- 
day, it was — I heard from ma pauvre mere 
— ma pauvre mere ! ' she added, sobbing 
bitterly. Ernestine's mother had been dead 
ten years. 

' She is very old, cette chere mere, and 
she writes to me to say that she can no 
longer do her work, and the officers de 
police have come and seized all her furniture 
— ^and she has not even a bed — think of 
that, Madame Travers, not a bed ; and she 
past seventy ! ' 

' Dear, dear ! Ernestine this is very sad,' 
said Juliet, much distressed. 'What can 
you do ? ' 

' I must go to Paris at once, Madame, 
and I have only just enough for my journey. 
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not one sou to relieve my aged parent when 
I get there ! ' 

* My poor girl, of course I will lend you, 
give you, I mean — anything you want ! ' 
cried Juhet, rising and reaching out her 
hand to take her purse off the writing table, 
for she seldom stopped to enquire into a 
case of need. Juhet was generous and open- 
handed to a fault. 

' Stay, Madame ; ' cried Ernestine, rising 
with the air of a tragedy queen, and stretch- 
ing out her hand to ward back the prof- 
fered charity. * Never shall it be said that 
Ernestine Guillot came to any member of 
the family she had served so long — to heg I 
No, Madame, I will have no gift from you ; 
I ask but a fair price, Madame, I have 
something to sell ! ' 

' To sell ? Well, if you are too proud to 
borrow, Ernestine,' said Mrs. Travers with a 
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smile, ' I will do what I can to buy from 
you. Is it some trinket that you have ? ' 

' No, Madame, it is no bijou ; ' and, after 
much mysterious fumbling among the folds 
of her dress, Ernestine proceeded to draw 
forth from her pocket a small flat parcel in 
silver paper. 

Mrs. Travers stretched out her hand for 
it, but Ernestine did not give it to her. 
' Non pas, Madame ! ' she said ; ' I first must 
know what you will give for him ? ' 

' How can I say unless I know what it is ? 
Name your own price ; what do you think it 
worth ? ' 

' Would Madame give me fifty pounds ? ' 
enquired Ernestine, not without hesitation. 

' Fifty pounds ! Why, what can it be to 
be worth so much ? ' said JuUet, consider- 
ably taken aback. 

' It is a letter, Madame.' 
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' Fifty pounds for a letter ! ' cried Juliet, 
in amazement. ' My good girl, you must be 
mad ! Who would give fifty pounds for a 
letter ? ' 

'I think that you will, Madame,' an- 
swered Ernestine calmly. Something in her 
voice and manner struck Juliet as singularly 
strange. Her face was bent, looking down 
at the packet in her hands, which she slowly 
and with a good deal of ostentation un- 
wrapped from the two or three papers in 
which it was folded. 

'This letter, Madame — or rather, this 
part of a letter, for it is but the half that is 
left — was written more than five years ago 
— for the date is still here — to you.' 

'Tome?' 

'Yes, Madame, to you. Madame Blair 
did steal it and tear it up ; and yesterday, as 
I was turning out all my old boxes to pack 
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up my things, I did find this half left in the 
lining of an old dress she did give me three 
years ago, and which was so worn and en 
chifons that I had never even picked it to 
pieces — ^it was not worth anything but rags 
— and there I did find your letter, Madame.' 

' Let me see the handwriting,' said Juhet 
in a faint voice, making a step towards her 
— ^whilst the whole room seemed to swim in 
front of her eyes. 

Ernestine held up the fragment of the 
letter firmly in both her hands. 

* Fifty pounds, Madame, and it is yours I ' 

One glance, and Mrs. Travers turned 
rapidly away to her writing-table, unlocked 
the drawer, pulled out her cheque-book, 
and hurriedly filled in the fifty pounds to 
Ernestine Guillot or Order. 

' Here is the money,' she said sternly. 
'I do not beheve youi" story about your 
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mother — but take this cheque, give me my 
letter, and go back to your own country, and 
never let me see your face again.' 

Bowing her head with a murmured 
remonstrance, Ernestine passed out of the 
room, as she passes out of this story, and 
Juliet saw her no more. And Juliet Travers 
stood motionless in the middle of the room, 
grasping the torn yellow jfragment of her 
past Ufe in her hand. 

Before her dazed eyes, upon the faded 
page, the words of love and devotion, seen 
now for the first time, trembled all blotted 
and blurred through her tears ; dear words 
of tender entreaty, of passionate love, of un- 
dying devotion ; words that she had waited 
and pined for so long in vain, with such mad 
hopeless longing, and that had lain so long 
unanswered and unheeded. 
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With a bitter cry Juliet flung up her 
arms. 

' Too late ! My God, it comes too late ! ' 
she cried, and then fell forward across the 
table with the letter clasped against her heart 
in a passion of despairing tears. 

The footman once more opened the door 
and announced — 

' Colonel Fleming.' 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE TRUTH AT LAST. 

Colonel Fleming, thus suddenly ushered 
into the room, made one step forward and 
then stopped short in some confusion. 

* My dear Mrs. Travers, you are in trouble 
— what is the matter ? Can I help you ; or 
rather I had better leave you — I have come 
at an inopportune moment.' 

Juliet was standing with her face turned 
away jfrom him, stifling down those bitter sobs 
which his entrance had interrupted. For 
a moment, prudence and wisdom counselled 
her to say, ' Yes, leave me, I am not well,' 
and to let him go. But for one moment, 
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and then the old impetuous nature rose within 
her, the nature that was weak and uncalcu- 
lating in its possibly unwise impulses, yet ever 
true and honest to itself. 

She turned quickly towards him, and' 
placed the faded yellow letter in his hands. 

' Not inopportune. Colonel Fleming,' she 
said, in a low, trembling voice, as she looked 
up at him with eyes all heavy with unshed 
tears ; ' you never came at a more appropriate 
moment — ^look at that ! ' 

Hugh Fleming looked down at the torn 
paper she had thrust into his hand, and 
turned it over wonderingly. 

* What is it ? ' he said, and then with a 
sudden flush he recognised his own hand- 
writing, and remembered at once what letter 
it was that she had given him. 

He looked up at her almost angrily, and 
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then walked away to the window, and stood 
with his back towards her. 

What did she mean by showing him this 
old disregarded, disdained love-letter, of 
which for years she had never given the 
faintest sign or acknowledgment ? Was it to 
mock at his love and to insult him ? 

But no ! what then meant her tears and 
her agitation? and why was the letter all 
torn and mutilated ? 

* What does it mean ? ' he asked, coming 
back close to her as she stood with drooping 
head, supporting herself with both hands 
against the edge of the table. 

* It means — ' she said looking up at him, 
whilst a bright flush covered her face — ' it 
means, that for years I have misunderstood 
you and done you injustice, that I thought 
you had scorned and forsaken me — it means 
that I have found out my mistake — ^it means, 
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God, Hugh ! it means that my heart is 
broken! ' 

With a cry «he sank down again as he 
had first found her, with her arms stretched 
out before her and her head bowed upon 
them, whilst convulsive sobs shook her 
whole frame. 

Scarcely as yet understanding her mean- 
ing, but filled nevertheless with a great 
yearning pity for her sorrow, Hugh Fleming 
stood by her side softly stroking the small 
dusky head as it lay bowed down in bitter 
grief before him. 

* My poor child ! ' he said gently, whilst 
his compassionate hands strayed tenderly as 
a woman's over her soft dark hair, and by 
degrees the soothing touch quieted and 
calmed her. 

* Now tell me, Juliet,' he said at length, 
when her sobs had ceased, and he had with 
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gentle force raised her and placed her in an 
arm-chair. * Tell me now, for I hardly 
understand what you mean, and why the 
sight of that old forgotten letter should have 
upset you so strangely.' 

*0h, don't you understand,' she said, 
wringing her hands together, ' don't you see 
that I never received it — never saw it until 
to-day.' 

Colonel Fleming started. 

' Never saw it before ! ' he repeated in 
amazement. ' What do you mean ! can you 
mean that you never received it ? ' 

' Never ! ' 

* That you thought I had left England for 
years without a line or a word — ^that I had 
deserted you in such a heartless way, Juliet ! 
Did you think that of me ? ' he asked in great 
agitation. 

Juliet nodded sadly. 
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' I did think all that of you/ ahe answered 
sorrowfully. * I lost my belief in you and in 
all mankind/ 

* But I cannot understand it,' he said, 
passing his hand in a bewildered way over 
his forehead ; * it seems impossible. Why 
I wrote it quite a week before I left England ; 
and yes, I remember perfectly that I posted 
it myself — of course I could not have ad- 
dressed it wrongly — it seems impossible that 
it could have gone wrong! And besides, 
if so, how did it come into your possession 
now ? By what chance have you suddenly 
found it again ? ' 

* It was brought to me not ten minutes 
ago by Ernestine — you don't remember 
Ernestine ? She was my stepmother's French 
maid. It seems that Mrs. Blair has sent her 
away very suddenly for some cause or other ; 
and partly, I expect from revenge, partly to 
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extract money from me, she brought me this 
letter/ 

* But how on earth did she get it ? ' 
*Her story is that she has only just 

found it shpped down between the linings of 
an old dress which Mrs. Blair gave her about 
that time, and which she had never unpicked 
nor made any use of; but that in turning 
out all her things, in order to pack them to 
go away, this old fragment of a letter fell out. 
She says — wliat must be true — that Mrs. 
Blair stole it out of the post bag, and 
destroyed it.' 

* Good God ! what could induce the wo- 
man to commit such an iniquity ! ' exclaimed 
Hugh, pacing excitedly up and down the 
room. *What cause, what possible reason, 
could she have for such a wicked ac- 
tion ? ' 

* It seems indeed hardly conceivable that 
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anyone could do such a thing,' answered 
Juliet ; ' and yet I suppose that there is very 
little that a spiteful wicked woman will 
hot do to injure another.' 

' But was she indeed so wicked and spite- 
ful?' asked Hugh, as he came back and sat 
down beside her. 'Are you indged sure 
that it was Mrs. Blair who did this thing ? It 
hardly seems consistent with her character. 
I remember she used often to speak of you 
to me with great affection ; and altTiough she 
always seemed to be a very silly and con- 
ceited woman, yet I should have thought her 
a perfectly harmless one. Indeed JuUet, I 
used often to think that you were hard on 
her.' 

' Did you ? ' said Juliet in astonishment, 
* did you really ? In what way could you 
have thought me hard on her ? ' 

* I never thought that you made sufficient 
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allowance for her very frivolous and childish 
nature.' 

' Ah, you did not know her as well as I 
did ! ' said Juliet, with a short bitter laugh. 
* All that silly gushing childishness was put 
on. Mrs. Blair is by no means a fool ; she 
is as cunning and designing a woman as I 
ever met in my life, and perfectly dishonest 
and unscrupulous. Years ago I remember 
how she used to work and work with that 
soft playful manner, and yet with un- 
tiring perseverance, at anything she wanted 
to get out of my poor father. Young as I 
was, I could see perfectly through all her 
lies and artifices. I believe she moved 
heaven and earth to get my father to make 
a will that would give her a life interest in 
Sotheme, curtail my rights, and place me 
under her guardianship and control. But 
my father was too wise for that ; and when 
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she found how things had been left, she 
hated me. Outwardly she was all sweetness 
and affection, because it suited her interests 
to be so ; but in reality she hated me bitterly, 
because I was rich and she was poor, because 
Sotherne was mine and she only a guest in it 
at ray pleasure.' 

* But still,' argued Colonel Fleming, * why 
should she have stopped my letter ? It seems 
such a senseless, meaningless piece of spite.' 

* She stopped your letter because — 
because — ' said Juliet hesitatingly, and a 
deep flush covered her face as she neverthe- 
less ended her sentence bravely — 'because 
she knew that had I received it I should have 
married you.' 

Hugh Fleming shaded his face with his 
hand and was silent. 

' She had found out that much about me,' 
continued Juliet after a short silence ; * she 
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was sharp enough for that ; for you know I 
was never very clever at hiding my feelings,' 
she added with a little sad smile that was 
unspeakably touching. 

Still Colonel Fleming did not speak, and 
Juliet went on, after a pause — 

* Had things turned out so, it is certain 
that Sotheme and not London would have 
been my permanent home — and in that case 
Mrs. Blair would certainly not have con- 
tinued to live there. I could never have 
tolerated her presence — she would have been 
forced to seek another home ; and Sotherne 
is a comfortable house, and she gets it rent- 
free. It would not at all have suited her to 
leave it. She did not want to leave it. 
What she wanted is exactly what has hap- 
pened. I see perfectly through all her 
devices now : she wanted me to marry a man 
who had no country tastes, whose society 
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was not a sufficient resource to me to enable 
me to endure it in the retirement of a country- 
home, and as whose wife I should probably 
prefer the excitement and variety of a Lon- 
don life. Everything,' added JuUet very 
bitterly, ' everything has turned out perfectly 
to her satisfaction : she first intercepted and 
tore up your letter — she then urged a 
marriage with Cis upon me in every pos- 
sible way ; other circumstances — poor httle 
Georgie's death and my own utter reckless- 
ness and misery — played most conveniently 
into her hands. Mrs. Blair has remained in 
undisturbed possession of Sotheme Court, 
and I — have made a shipwreck of my life ! ' 
Juliet ceased speaking, and bowed her 
head down upon her hands; while Hugh 
Fleming hastily left her side, and, walking 
away to the window, stood for some minutes 
with his back turned to her. 
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When he turned again and spoke to her, 
his voice was hoarse and trembhng. 

* Tell me one thing/ he said. * You have 
said that your faith in me was broken ; is 
that faith now restored, Juliet ? Will you 
trust me again now ? ' 

* Trust you ! ' she exclaimed, rising 
quickly and stretching out both her hands 
towards him. * Trust you ! How can you 
ask it ! Yes, through life unto death ! ' 

* God bless you for that ! ' he answered. 
For one moment he bent over the hands he 
held within his, and pressed them passion- 
ately to his lips — ^then suddenly dropped 
them hastily, and without another word 
turned away and left her alone. 

As the front door closed behind Hugh 
Fleming, the luncheon bell rang. JuUet 
hastily roused herself, brushed away the 
traces of her emotion, and went downstairs. 
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It is all the same — if our hearts are 
breaking, if we have lost our money or our 
happiness, if our eldest son has been rusti- 
cated, or our daughter has run away with 
the doctor's assistant — all the same we must 
go down to our meals at their stated hours, 
sit unmoved and impassive through the 
ordained number of courses, talk of the 
weather, or of any trivial subject we can 
think of with a calm and smihng face ; and 
all that we may conceal our wounds from 
the servants who wait upon us, and who 
would certainly, if we departed from the 
ordinary routine of our lives, begin to won- 
der and chatter over what ailed us. 

Juliet Travers would have given' a great 
deal to have escaped the tedious luncheon 
hour, with the two solemn men-servants in 
attendance — but it was impossible. She 
went down, and found Cis already at table. 
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For a wonder, no one had ' dropped in/ and 
the husband and wife were alone. 

' Not a thing fit to eat ! ' Cis said irritably 
as his wife came in, and not looking up at 
her. * You know I can't bear all these brown 
sauces — they always disagree with me ; and 
this is the third day running you have had 
roast chickens for luncheon. I really wish, 
Juliet, you would see to things a little better.' 

* I am very sorry, Cis,' said Juliet rather 
absently, sitting down and helping herself 
mechanically to the first thing that was 
handed to her. 

Her husband sat opposite to her, looking 
the picture of misery. Like most people of 
dehcate health and indolent habits, he was 
extremely fastidious and dainty in the matter 
of food. 

When they were first married, Juliet 
had taken some pains to study his tastes and 
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fancies in this respect ; but when she found 
that, do what she would, Cis . always 
grumbled equally, she gave up the effort to 
satisfy him as a hopeless task. 

The cooking was always either too plain 
or too rich to suit hira ; this was too- strong- 
flavoured, that had not flavour enough ; and 
it generally ended in his pushing away his 
food untasted, and leaving the table in a fit 
of bad temper that was absolutely childish. 

Juhet had no sympathy whatever for 
these daily complaints. She only felt pity, 
and almost contempt, for a man who could 
make a misery out of such trifles. 

* What's this?' said Cis, standing up 
and poking his fork into a game-pie. * All 
messed up with aspic jelly ! Can't one get 
a good honest piece of roast meat in the 
house ? ' 

'There is some cold beef on the side- 
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board/ said Juliet, with a not very lively 
interest in her voice. 

' Yes, I diiresay ! as tough as leather I I 
wish you would change the butcher ! We get 
worse meat than anybody else in London/ 

* Who's that went out just now?' asked 
Cis presently, as Juliet did not answer him. 

* It was Colonel Fleming,' she answered 
shortly. 

* Then why couldn't you have asked him 
to lunch ? ' 

* It is a good thing I did not, as you say 
every thing is so nasty,' she said with a 
laugh. 'But Colonel Fleming would have 
stayed, I suppose, if he had wished to 
do so ; I did not think it necessary to ask 
him.' 

*No, you can have that horrid Mrs. 
Dalmaine and all your stuck-up lords and 
swells here every day, but you can't be civil 
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to an old friend like Fleming ! ' said Cis 
tauntingly. 

Juliet bit her lip and was silent. 

'I am going down to Sotheme to- 
morrow/ she said presently ; ' we have no 
dinner engagement, and I am thinking of 
running down for the day.' 

Now it so happened that Cis was under 
a promise to take Gretchen Eudenbach down 
to the Crystal Palace for an afternoon 
concert, and he had been wondering much 
how he should manage to escape unnoticed 
from home for the best part of the day. 

Cis was at heart terribly afraid of his 
wife. His friendship with Gxetchen was, in 
truth, of the most innocent character, and^ if 
from the first he had made no secret of it 
with his wife, she would probably have been 
only too glad that he should find amusement 
anywhere, to object in the very least to it. 

VOL. HI. E 
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But he had liked to keep up the little halo 
of romance with which his intercourse with 
Gretchen had from the first been surrounded. 
Cis Travers thought of no actual evil with 
regard to Gretchen Eudenbach, and yet he 
would have liked to be suspected of it ; and it 
flattered his vanity to compromise her by 
taking her about with him rather publicly. 

More than once lately, he had been 
noticed at Eichmond and at Maidenhead on 
a hot afternoon, with the blue-eyed music- 
player, when his wife was driving in the 
Park, or entertaining her friends at after- 
noon strawberries and tea — perfectly uncon- 
scious of her husband's occupations. 

And it so happened that Cis had one of 
these. expeditions with Gretchen in contem- 
plation for the morrow, and had moreover 
been wondering what excuse lie could frame 
for dining as well as spending the afternoon 
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at the Crystal Palace. So that, when JuUet 
announced her intention of going down to 
Sotherne, his face cleared at once, and he 
answered with alacrity. 

'Well, I think you had better; you 
have not been down to Sotherne for some 
time, and you ought to run down occasion- 
ally. You won't want me, I suppose ? * 

'Oh dear no, thank you! I am only 
going to see Mrs. Blair, and to look how 
Andrews has planted the garden out this 
summer. And perhaps I shall go on to 
5roadley and bring Flora back with me, if 
she can get ready in time.' 

' Very well, then ; as you say we have no 
dinner engagement, I think I will dine out, 
and then you need not hurry back before 
the evening train ; it will be cooler for you 
to come back by, this hot weather ; and if 
you are home by half-past nine, it will, I 
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suppose, be in plenty of time for your even- 
ing engagements : if I am dining out, it will 
leave you free.' 

* Thank you, Cis/ said Juliet, slightly 
surprised, for her husband did not often 
study her convenience and comfort. *It 
will be pleasanter, certainly, to come up by 
the later train, and will give me more time 
there. Oh, yes, I shall be in plenty of 
time ; I have only Lady Wither's ball, and 
need not go to that till eleven — and if I am 
tired, I shall very likely not go to it at all.' 

And so it was settled. 

Cis went his way up to Notting Hill 
after lunch, to settle with Gretchen about 
calling for her the next day, and to ask her 
to dine with him at the Crystal Palace afifcer 
the concert; whilst Juliet went about her 
daily rounds of visits and shopping. But 
driving along at a foot's-pace under the trees 
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in the Park, listening wearily the while to 
Mrs. Dalmaine's chatter, she felt notwith- 
standing, that the world was a little better 
and brighter and happier to her, for that 
torn yellow letter that was folded upon her 
heart. 
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CHAPTER III. 



BROUGHT TO BAY. 



Smothered in dust, and creaking dismally- 
like a creature in ngonies, the twelve o'clock 
train was steaming into the station at 
Sotherne. 

The very sight made one hot — so covered 
with fine white dust and so begrimed with 
dirt and heat was every carriage and every 
passenger. 

Simmonds, the porter, had sauntered 
leisurely forwards. No one now ever got 
out at Sotherne, and, apparently, no one 
ever got in — no one, at least, of any signifi- 
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cance. Only a fat farmer from a second- 
class carriage, and two rough-looking drovers 
from a third, got out ; whilst one girl with 
a bundle in a blue-checked handkerchief 
was waiting to get in. 

To-day, however, there was a little 
variety, for a lady got out of one of the dusty, 
hot cushioned first-class carriages. 

At the sight of her Simmonds, who had 
been bestowing considerable attention upon 
the blue-bundled young lady, suddenly and 
mercilessly left that damsel to find a seat for 
herself, and hurried forward touching his 
cap obsequiously. 

' I don't think the carriage has come yet 
ma'am,' he said, taking Mrs. Travers' hand bag 
and shawl from her, and shading his eyes 
with his hand as he look3d down the white 
highroad. 

' I don't expect the carriage,' answered 
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Mrs. Travers. * Is your wife quite well, and 
the baby?' 

* Quite well, thank you ma'am. You 
wiU find it very hot walking, ma'am,' added 
the man respectfully. ' Should I send a 
boy up to the house to say you've come, 
ma'am? He wouldn't be gone long, if 
you would not mind sitting in the waiting- 
room.' 

* No, thank you, Simmonds ; I had rather 
walk. I shall go slowly, and I dare say I 
shall not find it very hot.' 

Nevertheless JuUet did find it very hot 
indeed. 

It was one of those perfectly breezeless, 
cloudless days, when the whole air seems 
hazy and swimming with the heat. By the 
time she had walked along the quarter of a 
mile of dusty highroad she began to r^et 
that she had not allowed Simmonds to send 
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up the boy for the carriage. But the worst 
part of the walk was over. 

Presently, by a path well known to her, 
she turned into a cornfield, cutting off the 
comer of which she came to a small wicket 
gate which led into her own park. Here at 
once was shade and peace and lovehness. 

JuUet was in no hurry; she sat down 
imder the first tree she came to and took off 
her hat. 

Before her through the gate lay the corn- 
field through which she had passed, already 
in full ear, flecked all over with blue and 
purple cornflowers and great scarlet poppies, 
above which a thousand white and yellow 
butterflies fluttered ceaselessly ; behind her 
were the great woods that were her own ; 
from their deep shades she could hear the soft 
cooing of the wood pigeons, the occasional 
crackle of the branches as some squirrel 
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scampered along them, and the soft everlast- 
ing ripple of the leaves. A little stream 
babbled fresh and cool at her feet, fringed 
by drooping ferns and tall meadow-sweet 
and star-like wild-parsley flowers. Behind 
her, from the green slope hard by, came the 
steady munch of big-eyed dark-skinned 
Aldemey cows standing knee-deep in the 
luscious grass; and right above her head 
up in the deep blue sky, was one fluttering 
lark singing away with all his might and 
main. 

Sweet sounds and sights and smells I 
How delicious, how wonderful, after months 
of brick and mortar, of the stone pavements 
and the stunted shrubs of London squares I 
How intoxicating to find oneself suddenly 
transported into a scene hke this ! What a 
feast for the tired eyes is all the luxuriant 
greenery of midsummer! What peace to 
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the wearied ears and head are the hundred 
hushing sounds of a summer's day ! 

* Who is there that understands the 
country with the deep joy, the intensity of 
appreciation, the dehght too rapturous for 
words, of the imprisoned Londoner set free 
for one blessed day from the unloveliness of 
his daily surroundings ! 

It is worth while to live nine months of 
the year in a city for the sake of the keen 
delight of the other three 2 a delight which I 
believe no country nurtured person, however 
fond he may be of country life and country 
pursuits, ever understands and realises with 
the same intensity. 

Juliet had all the vivid imagination, the 
deep poetry of soul which is above all need- 
ful to constitute a true lover of nature. It 
was not merely to her a fine day and a 
pleasant prospect ; there was a whole world 
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to her in the fair sights and sounds around 
her. There was a meaning in the deep 
shadows under the trees and the yellow glare 
of the sunlight beyond, a rhythm in every 
babble of the brook, a poem in every waving 
flower on its banks ; it was like an essay on 
life to her to sit and look upon it all, like a 
lesson in all that is best and purest and love- 
liest. Sweet teachings of nature ! how is it 
that to some you are but a blank meaningless 
page, whilst others can read all the wisdom 
of your hidden story as in an open book ? 

Tired with the heat of her journey, and 
soothed by the murmuring sounds around 
her, Juliet leant her head back against 
the tree under which she sat, and gradu- 
ally fell asleep. A little breeze from 
beneath the drooping woods caught the soft 
rings of her dark hair ; low-voiced insects 
hummed and buzzed about her; flakes of 
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scented blossom fluttered down from the 
lime-tree above, and the brook gurgling on 
beside her blended vaguely with the music 
of her dreams. 

Such a sweet picture she looked, sitting 
there in her cool blue muslin dress, with her 
head thrown a little back, her lips a little 
parted, and her hands clasped loosely together 
in front of her ! She looked very young — 
hardly more than a girl ; and yet there were 
many sad drooping lines on the clear pale 
face, that would never perhaps look free from 
care and sufiering again. 

By and by, a cloud stole for an instant 
over the face of the sun, and with it the 
breeze freshened. With a start and a httle 
shiver, Juhet awoke and sprang to her feet. 
* I did not come down here to go to sleep ! ' 
she said aloud to herself, as she looked at 
her watch and found that she had wasted 
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nearly lialf an hour. Skirting the shady 
border of the wood, she began slowly to 
chmb tlie side of the hill, and presently the 
many-twisted chimneys and the three red 
gables of Sotherne Comt appeared before 
her. Leaving the park, she turned into the 
gardens through the shrubbery gate. No 
one seemed to be moving around the house 
or gardens. It was about the men's dinner- 
time, and the roller was standing on the 
lawn and the wheelbarrow on the gravel 
walk just as Andrews and his assistant had 
left them to go off to their midday meal. 

The windows stood wide open, and soft 
mushn draperies fluttered out from the 
morning-room. Mrs. Blair had adopted 
as her own the Uttle room that used in 
the old days to be Juhet's special retreat. 
It was here that she was sitting on this 
particular morning. A white muslin dress 
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plentifully adorned with pink ribbons decked 
the somewhat angular lines of her spare 
figure, and a mob-cap of muslin and lace to 
match invested her with a combined elegance 
and simplicity suitable to the novel character 
of a betrothed damsel in which she was now 
figuring. 

She sat on the sofa, whilst in front of her 
on a low stool squatted the happy lover, 
obediently holding a skein of white wool, 
which his lady-love was deftly winding ofi* 
his outstretched red hands. 

' Now, Daniel ! ' said the lady playfully, 
' how can I wind if you fidget so ? Do keep 
stiU!' 

' My charming love, who could keep still 
at the feet of so much beauty ! ' returned the 
lover gallantly ; ' when the heart is on fire, 
the — ahem, the — a — ^tenement of clay is 
naturally restless ! ' 
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Mr. Lamplough was secretly ardently 
desiring to get up, as the position into which 
Mrs. Blair had sportively pushed him was 
beginning to be sadly trying to his back and 
knees. 

*You naughty darling!* she answered, 
laughing affectedly and shaking her finger at 
him ; * always flattering your poor Maria I 
When we are married, Daniel, I am afraid 
you will no longer make me such pretty 
speeches ! ' 

The Keverend Daniel promptly reflected 
that, when he was married, he was not 
likely to waste much time squatting on the 
floor like a journeyman tailor at his Maria's 
feet ; but courtship, as he was well aware, 
brings its own appointed duties. 

* Cruel, cruel angel ! ' he exclaimed tra- 
gically ; * already you begin to doubt my 
devotion ! ' 
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* Never, my dearest love — do not suspect 
your own Maria ! It is my exquisite sensi- 
tiveness that leads me for one moment astray. 
Doubt you, my love ! — ^you that are the 
kindred soul so long sought for in vain by 
this widowed, lonely heart ! ' 

And here Mrs. Blair, dropping the ball of 
wool, melted into gentle tearless sobs behind 
her lace handkerchief; upon which Mr. 
Lamplough joyfully seized the opportunity 
of releasing his cramped legs from their 
aching posture, and rising from the ground 
with difficulty, by holding on to the corner 
of the table, he landed himself safely upon 
tie sofa by his Maria's side, where he pro- 
ceeded to clasp her somewhat shrinking form 
to the rumpled and not altogether spotless 
shirt-front which veiled his manly bosom. 

It was at this critical moment in the pro- 
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ceedings of these fond lovers that an intruding 
shadow suddenly darkened the window. 

With a httle scream, Mrs. Blair pushed 
back her lover. 

* We are watched, Daniel ! ' she cried ; 
' for Heaven's sake, leave me I ' 

The Eeverend Daniel had also caught 
sight of the interloping somebody outside, 
and was not slow to take the hint. It was 
all very well to act the adoring lover in 
strict privacy with his charming widow, but 
he had no fancy for making himself ridicu- 
lous jDefore a third person. With a sudden 
bound, he sprang to the door; and when 
Juhet Travers, pushing aside the muslin 
curtains, stepped in through the long French 
window, she just caught sight of a pair of 
black legs flying precipitately through the 
door. 

It did not strike her that she had come 
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in at an inopportune moment. It could not 
have been Higgs, of course, who had bolted 
in so undignified a manner; and it only 
vaguely crossed her mind that Mrs. Blair's 
visitor, whoever he might be, had an un- 
pleasantly rough manner of slamming the 
door behind him. 

Mrs. Blair, at the sudden appearance of 
her stepdaughter, jumped up with a little cay 
of genuine astonishment. 

' My dearest Juliet, how you made me 
start ! I could not think who it was. What 
made you come in that way ? and what has 
brought you down to-day ? and why did you 
not write, my darling girl ? and, dear me ! 
you must have walked from the station — and 
in all this heat ! * 

* Yes, I walked — ' answered Juliet quietly, 
as she threw down her hat and sunshade 
upon the table. * I had something to say to 

f2 
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you, Mrs. Blair — something that could not 
well be written ; so I thought it best to come 

down myself/ 

* Have you, dearest Juliet ? but you will 

have something to eat first ? surely you must 
want something after your journey — a cup 
of tea or a little claret, at all events, to cool 
you?* 

*No, thank you, Mrs. Blair,' answered 
Juliet, laying her hand on her stepmother's 
arm as she was rising to ring the bell ; * do 
not ring for anything — ^I shall have the car- 
riage to take me on to Broadley to lunch as 
soon as I have said what I have to say to you. 
I want nothing but your attention for a few 
minutes.' 

Something in Juliet's manner suddenly 
filled Mrs. Blair with a vague apprehension. 

* Dear me I ' she said, with a little nervous 
laugh ; * what can you have to say to me, 
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Juliet ? I am sure I am delighted to listen 
to anything you have to say ; but is it so 
very important, that you cannot even rest and 
have some luncheon first ? ' 

* Yes, it is very important,' answered 
Juliet gravely. And then for a minute she 
was silent, standing looking sternly down 
upon the woman who had wronged her so 
deeply and so remorselessly. 

Mrs. Blair had turned a little pale under 
her rouge, and her heart was thumping in a 
manner very unusual to her. She could not . 
meet her stepdaughter's eye, but sat fidgeting 
nervously with the pink ribbon bows on the 
front of her dress. 

'I have seen Ernestine,' began Juliet. 
A sudden sense of relief sent the blood back 
into Mrs. Blair's face. 

* Oh, my dear Juhet,' she said with alac- 
rity, * I know that you have come to plead 
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with me about that poor misguided girl ! I 
see she has been to you with some tale about 
my cruelty aud harshness in sending her 
away so suddenly ; it is just hke your good- 
ness and charity of heart to take her part 
and to come down to plead for her — and of 
course it does sound rather severe, I admit, 
after so many years, to send her off at a 
day's notice ; but if you heard all the rights 
of it, and my version of the story, I think 
you would agree with me that I have done 
perfectly right in sending her away — such a 
flighty, untrustworthy wretch as she has 
turned out, and has been giving herself such 
airs — impertinence to my visitors, and 
Heaven knows what besides ! ' 

' You are mistaken,' answered Juliet quiet- 
ly ; * it is not about your dismissal of your 
maid that I came to speak. Wliatever I may 
or may not think of your sending her away 
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SO suddenly, you had a perfect right to do so, 
and I should not dream of interfering with' or 
questioning your arrangements. No, Mrs. 
Blair, it is not of your maid's dismissal, but of 
something which she told me that I have to 
speak to you.' 

Again the colour fled from Mrs. Blair's 
cheeks. 

' Something she told you ! ' she repeated 
blankly. 

' There was a letter,' said Juhet, ' a letter 
which should have been received by me five 
years ago — that letter is now, or was until 
yesterday, in Ernestine's possession. Mrs. 
Blair, I have come to ask you why that letter 
never reached me ? ' 

* A letter ? — ^I cannot think what you 
mean ! What have I to do with Ernestine's 
letters ? What on earth do you suppose that 
I am likely to know about it ? ' faltered Mrs. 
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Blair, whilst there flashed rapidly through 
her mind the recollection of all that had 
happened on the morning of the arrival of 
that letter which she had destroyed. 

As distinctly as if it had been yesterday 
she remembered tearing it in half upon her 
maid's sudden entrance, and then throwing 
it into the fire. Ifo, there could not be a 
doubt of its destruction — she remembered 
well how the bright flames had danced up 
and licked up the white paper in a second, 
and how the charred and blackened fragments 
had fluttered with the smoke up into the 
chimney. It was as plain before her eyes as 
if she could see it now. The letter had most 
assuredly been utterly destroyed. Ernestine 
might have guessed at the story and raked it up 
out of revenge, but she could have no possible 
proof — and who would believe the word of a 
discarded servant against that of her mistress ? 
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She might (putting together the fact of her 
fetching the bag and seeing the blazing letter) 
have got hold of the truth, but it was quite 
impossible that she could bring forward any 
evidence to support her accusation ; therefore 
Mrs. Blair rapidly decided that her best and 
safest plan was to brazen it out and to deny 
it utterly. 

* I really cannot think what you are talk- 
ing about, Juliet,' she said, in well-feigned 
bewilderment. ' You look at me in such a 
strange manner — ^you seem almost to be 
accusing me of something ! ' she added, with 
a nervous laugh. 

* 1 do accuse you of something ; I accuse 
you of intercepting and destroying a letter 
addressed to me by Colonel Fleming just 
before he went away to India ! * 

* Juliet, you positively , insult me! what 
can you mean ? 1 intercept a letter, indeed ! 
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/ interfere with another person's correspon- 
dence! What on earth do you take me 
for ? I never was so insulted in my life ! ' 
and Mrs. Blair's voice actually quivered 
with the force of her righteous indigna- 
tion. 

* Then, how do you account for this ? * 
said Juliet, unfastening her pocket-book and 
holding out to her the torn letter which 
Ernestine had brought her. 'This, Mrs. 
Blair, your maid found in the hning of a dress 
which you had given her ! ' 

Mrs. Blair stared blankly and speechlessly 
at the fragment in Juliet's hand ; she recog- 
nised the letter immediately, but the sight of 
it filled her with utter amazement. How on 
earth did Ernestine get hold of it? for of 
course she knew at once that the dress story 
was a fabrication. 

* I know nothing of it,' she faltered at 
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last ; * I never saw it before : it must have 
been Ernestine's doing entirely.' 

* What motive could Ernestine have 
had ? ' exclaimed Juliet impatiently. ' Mrs. 
Blair, do not take the trouble to deny 
what is as plain as daylight. You knew that 
I expected a letter from Colonel Fleming, 
for I had told you that he was going to write 
to me. You watched for it and intercepted 
it ; how it came into your maid's possession 
I neither know nor care ; but I do know 
that you — and you alone — stole my letter.' 

Then Mrs. Blair, driven from her last 
entrenchment, burst into tears. * I did it for 
the best, Juliet — indeed, indeed I did. I was 
so afraid you would be led into making an 
imprudent match. I only wished for your 
happiness.' 

' My happiness ! ' repeated her step- 
daughter scornfully. ' You did not think 
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much of my happiness, I fancy. All you 
wanted was your own selfish ends and your 
own cruel revenge on a girl whom you always 
hated and envied.' 

' Dearest Juliet, do not speak so ! Pray 
beheve me — I meant it for the best, I did 
indeed ! ' and Mrs. Blair sobbed and wrung 
her hands, and looked the picture of woe. 

' And do you know what your '' best " 
has done for me ? ' answered Juliet in a low 
concentrated voice ; * do you know that you 
have ruined my happiness and embittered my 
soul ? do you know that you have spoilt two 
lives, his and mine ? Kemember that, if evil 
were to come of it, it would be your fault — 
lie at your door ; and bitterest curses would 
fall upon your head.' 

* Juliet, Juliet, spare me ! ' cried the 
unhappy Mrs. Blair, covering her ears with 
both her hands. 
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* What had I done — ? ' continued Juhet 
bitterly and wildly ; * good Heavens I what 
had I done to you, that you should have 
punished me so cruelly ? What in the whole 
course of my life had I been guilty of to 
deserve such a terrible retaliation ? Had you 

i 

not lived under my roof, been fed at my ex- 
pense, been treated in my house with all due 
honour and respect as my father's widow? 
Are you not human, have you no womanly 
pity, that you were not able to stop short of 
breaking my heart ! How could you do it ! 
Good God ! woman, how could you do it ! ' 

She flung up her hands in a paroxysm of 
despair, whilst tears hot and bitter welled up 
suddenly into her eyes. 

At the sight of her stepdaughter's emotion 
Mrs. Blair recovered her presence of mind. 

For one moment, in her utter discomfiture, 
she had sobbed and prayed and owned herself 
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to be guilty : but she soon began shrewdly 
to perceive that it would never answer for 
her to be too humble or too penitent. 

The worst was over. Juliet, it is true, 
knew of her treachery and baseness, but she 
was not likely to betray that knowledge to 
others. After all, the cards were still in her 
own hands, for Juliet's secret was in her 
possession. She was a married woman, and 
she loved another man — here to her very 
face she had acknowledged it ! what a hold 
such a confession gave Mrs. Blair over her 
stepdaughter ? 

Drawing herself up with a look of virtu- 
ous horror, Mrs. Blair addressed her step- 
daughter in an altered voice. 

* Juliet, I am amazed at you. Whatever 
my faults may have been — and I confess that 
I am sorry now for what was simply an error 
of judgment, caused by over-anxiety for 
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your happiness and welfare — ^whatever mis' 
take I may have committed, I have at all 
events never lost sight of the decencies, I 
may say the moralities, of Hfe. But can I 
believe my ears, that you, a married woman, 
the wife of Cecil Travers, have the audacity 
to confess to me^ your father's widow — a 
pure-minded, vittuous woman — ^to own to 
me with your own' lips that you love another 
man who is not your husband ! ' 

' Silence, woman ! ' cried Juliet, starting 
from her seat and crimsoning with anger to 
the very roots of her hair ; ' how dare you 
say such words ! what is it to you whom I 
love or whom I don't love ? ' 

* I am disgusted — simply disgusted ! ' said 
the widow, turning away and waving her 
scented handkerchief before her face as if the 
thought of Juhet's iniquities made her feel 
faint. 
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Juliet Stifled down her anger and laughed 
a short bitter laugh. 

*You will probably be still more dis- 
gusted at what I have to say further to you, 
Mrs. Blair,' she said scornfully. * You have 
made ray house your home for several years 
— ^I do not care that you should do so any 
longer. As soon as it is convenient to you, 
I shall be much obhged if you will find 
another abode. I do not wish to hustle you 
out with unkind haste, but my house is, after 
your insulting words and your wicked con- 
duct tD me, no longer fitted to be your home.* 

Mrs. Blair turned livid with rage. She' 
was silent for a minute, and then, with a sud- 
den smile of triumph, she got up and made 
her stepdaughter a sweeping curtsey. 

* Very much obliged to you, Mrs. Travers, 
I am sure ! Your revenge is very nicely 
aimed, certainly ; only, unfortunately, it has 
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no power to wound me. I was on the point 
of telling you that I no longer require the. 
kind shelter of your house, which I should 
in any case have left altogether in a few 
months — to obhge you, I will make it a few 
weeks. But as I am going to be married very 
shortly, and have a house of my own in 
London, I am fortunately quite independent 
of the charitable tender mercies of my 
stepdaughter.' 

' To be married ! ' gasped Juliet in 
amazement. 

*Yes — ^very wonderfiil, of coiurse,' said 
the widow, smiling and fanning herself with 
great sang-froid. * Wonderful, of course, 
but nevertheless true. My future husband 
is the eminent divine the Eeverend Daniel 
Lamplough, who has a nice house in Eccle- 
ston Street. I daresay I can hurry on my 
marriage to obhge you, Juliet, and turn out 

VOL. m. G 
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of Sotheme in about five or six weeks. Have 
you anything else to say to me ? ' 

No, Juliet had nothing else to say. In 
truth, she was so much astounded at this 
unexpected piece of news, that she forgot all 
her anger in blank bewildered amazement. 

She could only take her leave shortly and 
coldly, and depart by the way she came; 
whilst Mrs. Blair, triumphant to the last, 
laughed a scornful laugh of victory as her 
adversary went out. 

* I had the best of it there, I think ! ' she 
said aloud, as soon as Juliet was out of 
hearing. 

And there is no denying it: she had 
very much the best of it. Juliet had been 
out- trumped 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



FLORA. 



On that same morning Broadley House lay 
fiill in the midsummer sunshine, whilst its 
master sat out on the lawn under the sha- 
dow of a spreading walnut-tree. 

The house was to the full as untidy and 
dilapidated-looking as of old. There had 
been no money spent upon house-painters 
and decorators since the days when little 
Georgie was the ruling spirit in it and the 
Squire kept the hounds. 

What the old man called a * lick of paint ' 
had indeed been patched on here and there, 
just to keep body and soul together, as it 

g2 
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were, in the rambling old house ; but there 
had been no thorough overhauling and doing- 
up of the doors and windows, no repapering 
of the rooms, no resuscitation of the cracked 
yellow plaster and stucco, such as undoubt- 
edly the whole place required in every part. 

Neither was the garden any better kept 
and tended than of yore. The evergreens 
had grown up long and straggly, and, for 
want of being regularly clipped, had become 
weedy and thin-looking near their roots ; the 
borders were a tangled mixture of flowers 
and weeds, with, if anything, a predominance 
of the latter ; whilst the lawn was badly 
mown and scratched up by the swarm of 
chickens and dogs which strayed all day 
long unreproved over it. 

They none of them cared for these things 
at Broadley. Mrs. Travers, indeed, some- 
times fretted unavailingly over the untidiness 
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and disorder of her surroundings, and pleaded 
for another gardener, and suggested the 
ejection of the live-stock from before the 
drawing-room windows ; but the Squire 
would only grumble savagely — * Another 
gai'dener ! pray where's the money to come 
from, ma'am?' whilst Flora regarded the 
notion of exiling the dogs from any portion 
of the domain with such indignant horror, 
that Mrs. Travers, being quite in the minority, 
had to smother her remonstrances into an 
aggrieved and snubbed silence. 

Squire Travers sits in a low chair under 
the walnut-tree, dressed in a sort of East 
Indian planter's costume of nankeen coloured 
cotton, with a straw hat on the ground behind 
him, his spectacles on his nose, and * The 
Field ' on his knees. 

Flat on her back on the grass in front of 
him hes his daughter Flora — ^her arms 
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stretched up behind her blonde shiny head, 

and her grey eyes looking sleepily up at her 

father from beneath their long dark lashes. 

Her lithe young figure, in its close fitting 

pink cotton dress, gathered in by a simple 

leather belt at her slender waist, is shown off 

to full advantage by the abandon and ease 
of her attitude. Two fox terriers and a collie 
puppy at its most riotous age are tumbling 
and chasing each other with boisterous 

mirth round and round her recumbent form, 

without in any way disturbing her tranquillity ; 

and a whole brood of soft white flufiy chickens 

with their solemnly clacking mother at their 

head, are pecketing their way over the grass 

not a couple of yards from her head. 

Flora has been dozing, but she is wide 

awake now, and she is wondering when on 

earth her father will have finished that 

article on salmon-culture in * The Keld.' 
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* He can't find it so very absorbing,' she 
said to herself ; ' why doesn't he talk to me 
instead ? ' for Miss Flora was a chatterbox 
and found enforced silence very hard to 
bear. 

* Papa ! ' she said at last, seeing that the 
salmon-culture had been gone through, and 
a page on cricket-matches just turned to. 

* Yes, my love ! ' 

' Papa, that's the third small red spider 
I've watched come down straight on the top of 
your dear old bald head.' 

* Bless my soul ! you don't say so. Flora ! ' 
said the Squire nervously, putting up his 
hand to rub his head, and dropping * The 
Field ' as he did so. 

Flora laughed. *A11 rubbish, papa — 
I only wanted you to stop reading! I'm 
not going to let you have " The Field " 
again ; ' and she took possession of the fallen 
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paper, and placed it safely out of his reach 
under her own head. 

* Now talk to me, papa/ 

* Talk ! bless the child I what is there to 
talk of out of the hunting season ? ' 

*Wliy, there's Vesper's new litter, and 
Jock's distemper, and whether my mare is to 
be turned out to grass — and good gracious, 
papa,' with a little scornful impatience, ' can 
you talk of nothing else but the dogs and 
horses ? ' 

The Squire rubbed his chin thoughtfully 
— what did the child want to talk about? he 
wondered. Georgie had never wished for 
any more exalted topic of conversation. 

*I thought you were so fond of the 
horses and dogs,' he said, reproachfully, 
looking at his younger daughter. 

* So I am, the darlings, I love them ! ^ 
said Flora, catching at one of the fox terriers 
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as he bounded over her, and kissing his 
brown head rapturously ere she released his 
struggling, kicking body. 

* So I am, of course ; but they are dull to 
talk about. Do you know of what I have 
been thinking for the last quarter of an 
hour ? ' 

* Not in the least.' 

* Well, look up into the tree above you/ 
she said, casting up her clear grey eyes a3 
she spoke ; * look right up into it. Do you 
see how the branches all bend out from the 
trunk in regular curves, and how all the leaves 
lie one over another in a sort of* vaulted 
roof ? — and listen, papa, to the sort of mur- 
mur the voices of the birds make high up 
above there: do you remember when we 
went into Wells Cathedral once, when the 
choristers were practising somewhere out of 
sight — and we stared up at the roof till the 
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sound seemed to come from there like 
angels' voices — don't you remember how 
lovely it was? Now, doesn't looking up 
into the walnut-tree remind you of the roof 
of Wells Cathedral, papa ? ' 

Mr. Travers had done as he was told, 
and leaned his neck back till it ached, to 
look up straight above his head. He listened 
attentively to all his daughter said, and 
then looked down again at her with a 
puzzled, bewildered face. What could he 
make of a girl who said a tree was like a 
cathedral ? 

* Upon my soul. Flora, I suppose I am 
very stupid,' he said, almost humbly ; ' but 
I don't see how a green tree can be like 
Wells Cathedral ! ' 

* Don't you, papa ? oh, I see it so plainly,' 
she answered, with her eyes still above his 
head, continuing the drift of her own fanciful 
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imaginations. *I can see all the frettings 
and carvings of the groined roof, and the 
capitals of the columns with leaves and 
berries and arabesques, and there is one little 
grinning demon's head, yes, and there is 
another, and another too — those are the 
bosses, and then a whole legion of little saints 
and fiends mixed up together under that arch 
— ah ! cruel little pufi* of wind ! it has blown 
them all away.' ^ 

The Squire had looked up again, half 
fancying the things must be there since Flora 
saw them, and angry at his own stupidity for 
not doing so too, and then he looked down 
again at her in perplexity. 

* What queer things the child has got in 
her head,' he said, half to himself. * Is it 

from Wattie, I wonder, that you've got all 

* 

these crazy notions, Miss Flora ? ' 

A faint flush swept over the girl's face as 
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her father spoke, and she half raised herself 
from the ground. 

* Never mind all the nonsense I talk, papa. 
I like saying aloud all the odd things that 
come into my head — perhaps I ought not to 
expect you to understand — but hush ! is not 
that the sound of carriage wheels coming up 
the drive ? Yes, it is a carriage ; fancy visitors 
.at this hour in the morning— why, papain 
springing up gladly, *it is the Sotheme 
carriage, and there is Juliet inside it,' and 
she ran eagerly forward ; whilst the Squire, 
stooping to pick up his * Field ' and his straw 
hat, followed her more leisiurely. 

* There must be something wrong in the 
head of a child that sees cathedrals up in the 
trees,' he said to himself again, with a puzzled 
pucker on his old forehead. 

* Anything wrong with Cis — is my dear 
boy ill ? ' cried Mrs. Travers, coming anxi- 
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ously out of the front door to meet her 
daughter-in-law. 

Mothers-in-law have a way of thinking 
that nothing else on earth can occupy the 
time or thoughts of their sons' wives except- 
ing only those sons, who to the mother are 
such demi-gods, and to the wife often such 
very commonplace and faulty personages. 

' Nothing is wrong with Cis that I know 
of/ answered Juliet, smiling, as she alighted 
from the carriage ; * he was quite well this 
morning ; ' and a little pang went through 
her heart, at the thought that no one asked 
or cared whether anything was wrong with 
her: a pang which, an instant after, she 
accused herself of foolishness for feeling. 
* How are you, dear Mr. Travers?' can you 
spare riie Flora ? I have come to carry her 
off. Flora, do you think you can pack up 
your things and be ready to go back with 
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me in a couple of hours ? Never mind if 
your wardrobe is not quite what it should be 
— ^we are not going to a desert ; there are 
plenty of shops in London, you know.' 

' Oh Juliet ! do you really mean it ? ' ex- 
claimed the girl, clapping her hands in delight, 
whilst visions of London, of balls and theatres 
and flower shows, dreamt of often but never 
experienced, flashed through her mind and 
flushed her fair young face with a bright 
rose tint. 

' Flora is too young to go out in London,* 
said her mother, — ' a child not seventeen 

yet.' 

' Lideed, mamma, I am ! ' interrupted the 
girl eagerly ; ' I was seventeen last Monday 
— don't you remember? Oh! do let me 

gol' 

'I think she had much better stay at 
home. I have no opinion of turning girls' 
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heads with vanity and frivolity, before they 
are out of the school-room,' said the mother 
severely. 

But the father was thinking of the cathe- 
dral up in the walnut-tree. High time 
something should be done to drive such 
fancifiil notions out of the child's mind ! 

'Let her go, let her go,' he said. 
'What's life to a girl out of the hunting 
season, with no one but a couple of old folks 
to talk to ? She only gets a pack of nonsense 
and poetry into her head. You may go 
with your sister-in-law, my dear ; go and 
pack up your frocks : and, JuHet, come in 
and have some lunch.' 

Mrs. Travers sighed resignedly, as Flora 
executed a pirouette of delight, and fled in- 
doors with her face all aglow with pleasure 
to pack up ' her frocks.' 

So Juliet carried off* her young sister-in- 
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law to Grosvenor Street. Was it, perhaps, 
that she needed that pure young presence to 
defend her against herself? — that she dreaded 
to return alone to all the storms and tempta- 
tions of her life — that she required a com- 
panion, some one to be with her and stand by 
her daily, a some one who should be quite a 
different sort of person from Eosa Dalniiaine ? 
Possibly, for with the events of the last 
two days there had grown up a great terror 
in Juliet Travers's heart, a mortal fear, a 
terrible dread of herself. Whilst she had 
believed that she was unloved and forgotten 
she had been indeed miserable, but she had 
been safe ; but with the knowledge which the 
discovery of that old letter had brought her, 
that she was not unloved, not scorned, not ' 
forgotten, every safeguard of pride and duty 
behind which she had formerly entrenched 
herself seemed to be crumbling away. 
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By the very joy that the knowledge of 
Hugh Fleming's love gave her, she realised 
the greatness of her danger. And now her 
secret was no longer her own — to her very 
face her enemy, the woman whose selfish 
cruelty had already ruined her life, had 
accused her of loving a man not her 
husband, and had worded her accusation 
in coarse uncompromising words, that 
had possibly scared and terrified her more 
than all her own most heart-searching 
thoughts. As this woman had wrecked her 
past, might she not also equally wreck her 
future ? 

With a shudder of terror, she turned 
eagerly from her own thoughts, with a 
certain sense of security, to the girl who sat 
beside her in the railway carriage, and who 
was chattering gaily of the unknown pleasures 
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and delights whicl^ London can contain for 
sorrowless seventeen. 

Flora was in fairyland. The fields and 
woods and villages, as they flew by in the 
deepening summer twilight, seemed to her a 
flower-bordered pathway, that was to lead 
her to the summit of all her dreams. 

She had never been to London before, 
excepting for an occasional day's shopping, 
usually including a visit to the dentist, of 
which she had anything but pleasant remi- 
niscences, and she had never been to a ball 
in her life. Flora was neither worldly nor 
frivolous, but she had that craving for 
enjoyment and pleasure which all young girls 
naturally possess, and which is so often un- 
wisely checked and smothered away as a sin 
by mothers who believe themselves to be 
honestly doing their duty, but who seem to 
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have entirely forgotten their own young 
days. 

Why, in the name of all that is innocent 
and good, should not girls enjoy to the 
utmost their first hey-day of youth, when 
they are heart-whole and frolicsome as the 
young lambs in the cowslip-covered fields ? 
God knows that heart-burnings and disap- 
pointments, and weariness of mind, come 
soon enough to most women ! 

And beyond and above this natural 
pleasure and excitement in the change that 
had come into her life, there was hidden 
away somewhere in the depths of Flora's 
heart a certain joyous deUght in the thought 
of something very speciaUy happy, which 
might in all probability come across her path 
in London, 

Now this something had a tangible name 
— and the name of it was Walter Elhson. 

h2 
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Flora Travers was not at all * in love* 
with our old friend Wattie ; at least, if you 
had accused her of such a thing, she would 
have laughed at you. Wattie was to her 
as an elder brother, a home authority, a 
somebody to be at times teazed and lorded 
over, and at other times admiringly listened 
to and meekly obeyed. She had had very 
little sisterly intercourse with her own brother 
— ^indeed, she knew very little of him at all ; 
and the little she did know was so uncon- 
genial to her own nature, that she could 
hardly be said to be fond of him. 

But in Wattie Flora had realised, as she 
thought, all her notions of fraternal affection, 
and perhaps a something more besides of 
which she was hardly aware. 

When he came down to Broadley from 
Saturday to Monday, an event which had 
happened less often now than in the first 
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years after poor Georgie's death, Flora ran 
gladly to meet him at the front door, which 
in opening to admit his handsome figure 
seemed to her to let in a flood of life and 
simshine along with it. 

When he talked to her she listened to 
him patiently, when he lent her books she 
devoured them eagerly; but when, as fre- 
quently happened, he gave her gentle fraternal 
scoldings and wise little bits of advice, she 
laughed at him scornftilly, and told him to 
mind his own business, and then after he 
was gone repented in tears, and strove to do 
all he wished. 

And Wattie loved the girl with all his 
heart and soul : not as he had loved Georgie, 
with the fervour and passion of a boy's first 
love, but soberly and gravely, and none the 
less deeply that he had hitherto suppressed 
every outward demonstration of it. 
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This transferring of his heart from his 
dead first love to her young sister was not 
done all in a minute. 

Wattie had been attracted to her first 
because of the reflected light of his affection 
to Georgie, because she was so heart-broken 
at her death — and perhaps still more because 
of her great personal hkeness to her sister. 
But by degrees, as time went on, he grew to 
love her for herself alone, and to love her 
with a totally different and distinct love from 
that he had felt for Georgie. 

Not for her sweetness or gentleness or 
unselfishness could anyone love Flora Travers. 
None of these things had she in common 
with Georgie ; their love of riding and of all 
healthy outdoor occupations, and their fair 
shining hair alone had made the sisters alike. 

Flora was wilful and self-indulgent and 
spoilt, as only the younger child of a doting 
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old father can be. She asserted her own 
opinions, spoke out her own views, contra- 
dicted her elders, and laughed at them to 
their faces, with a boldness which horrified 
Wattie, whilst at the same time it attracted 
him strangely. 

She was so saucy, and so conscious of her 
own power, and so pretty with it all, that it 
would have required a stronger minded man 
than Wattie to have resisted her. And then 
Flora had a serious side to her volatile nature, 
a vivid imagination, a refined mind, and the 
warmest heart in the world. 

Walter EUison was no longer the impetu- 
ous lover who had wooed poor Georgie five 
years ago. He knew very well that the 
Squire would as joyfully give him his younger 
daughter, as he had jealously withheld the 
elder from him in days gone by. But Wattie 
did not mean to take advantage of that 
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knowledge. The child should not be taken 
unawares; she should have time to look 
about her, and see other men, and learn her 
own heart thoroughly before he asked her 
for it. Meanwhile Wattie stuck to the Bar 
and worked in earnest. He had long ago 
given up the idea of rising to fame and 
fortune by the pursuit of the Fine Arts, and 
opportunity having on one occasion given 
him a brief with which he had made a slight 
success, he buckled down bravely to court 
the legal muse, and by this time was earning 
a small but steadily increasing income by his 
untiring energy and perseverance. 

He did not go down very often to 
Broadley now. He fancied that the Squire's 
hints and nods and winks had made Flora 
slightly conscious and confused in his pre- 
sence, and he did not want her to be driven 
into considering him as a lover, or even as 
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an admirer, by the well-meant insinuations of 
anybody. 

If she loved him, she must do so of her 
own accord, he said to himself, or else not 
at aU. 

And yet, all the time he plodded away 
at his daily work he was not constantly 
thinking that he was working and toiling for 
her. Indirectly, for her — yes, if she would 
have him ; but if not, then for himself. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



FLORA IN LONDON. 



The whirl of London life went on- — dinners, 
balls, evening parties all night, flower-shows, 
afternoon parties, visits, and shops aU day — 
and no one among all the gay crowd of 
matrons and maids caught the spirit of the 
life more quickly, or entered more thoroughly 
into every passing pleasure, than did our 
little friend Flora Travers. 

In three weeks Flora had developed from 
a girl into a woman ; the hot-bed life of 
London excitement drew out of her things 
that had before lain dormant within her, and 
which it would have taken years of the quiet 
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humdrum existence of Broadley House to 
have brought to light. 

For in three weeks she had learnt the 
secret of her own attractiveness. She had 
gone to her first ball with a thousand tremors 
and misgivings. As she had followed JuUet 
up the flower-bedecked staircase, and had 
encountered all the gay couples of men and 
women coming down it— a quadriUe was 
just over — talking and laughing and nodding 
to each other with the ease of perfect con- 
fidence in themselves and in their own enjoy- 
ment, her beating heart had sunk down in 
dismay. 

She knew no one. Was it hkely that she 
would get any partners ? Who would care 
to dance with a girl so young and so igno- 
rant of everything connected with London hfe 
as she was ? And to sit still and watch other 
girls dance and enjoy themselves was, Flora 
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felt, more than the fortitude of seventeen 
could bear. She knew she should disgrace 
herself and cry. Oh, how heartily she longed 
to be able to turn back and fly down that 
bright thronged staircase, jump into the dark 
carriage again, and be carried home to bed 
before the dreadfiil misery which she antici- 
pated should overtake her ! 

And then, just as these agonised thoughts 
were at their climax, somebody introduced 
her to her first partner : 

' Miss Travers, let me introduce Captain 
Hartley.' 

And an unknown somebody, whom she 
had not courage to look up at, straightway 
whirled her away in his arms. 

Jack Hartley was wondering what on 
earth he should say to his partner. The lady 
of the house had asked him if he minded 
dancing with a very young girl, who knew 
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nobody ; and Jack, who was good-natured, 
pulled a grimace, and submitted to be vic- 
timised. 

' She is pretty, at all events,' was his first 
thought, adding, after a dozen steps or so 
down the room, ' and dances well, too, by 
Jove ! Well, I'd better keep her at it, for I 
suppose she can't say a word.' 

And keep her at it he did, until his own 
breath was utterly gone, and he had to come 
to a stop to recruit it, whilst Flora stood fresh 
and cool as a summer flower by his side. 

'Well, I must say something to her,' 
thought Jack, when his violent panting was 
somewhat abated, ' so here goes for the Eow 
or the Eoyal Academy for the nine hundred 
and sixteenth time this week ! ' And he was 
just clearing his throat to open fire upon 
these interesting topics when a clear sweet 
voice by his side said : 
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'I am afraid you will find me very 
stupid/ 

' Stupid ! ' said Jack, opening his blue 
eyes in amazement, but feeling rather guilty 
the while ; ' what an extraordinary idea ! 
what can make you think so ? ' 

' Girls are always considered stupid when 
they are quite young. I know you Were 
cudgelling your brains to think of something 
civil to say to me/ 

' What a witch you are ! ' said Jack, 
laughing at being so cleverly found out, and 
beginning to notice that his companion was 
even more than pretty. ' Well, I won*t deny 
the soft impeachment ; but I see now that I 
was bhnd— .you are not hke ordinary girls 
atalL' 

* Perhaps not,' said Flora, lowering her 
glance a little under her partner's admiring 
gaze, ' but this is my first ball/ 
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' Everybody must have a beginning/ said 
Captain Hartley, with reassuring condescen- 
sion. ' So it is your first ball, is it ? Well, 
and how do you like it ? ' 

' Oh, not at all, as yet,' said Flora, with 
ingenuous earnestness. 

Jack Hartley burst out laughing. ' Upon 
my word. Miss Travers,'you axe not compU- 
mentary, considering that I am " as yet " your 
only partner ! ' 

*That is just it — ^I mean,' correcting 
herself with a blush, ' I don't mean to be 
rude, of course, — ^but it is because you are 
tdlJ only partner. I know you will be the 
only one,' she added, looking melancholy. 

* Do you mean that I am to dance with 
you the whole evening ? ' said Jack, more 
and more amused. 

* Oh, 110, no ! how very stupid you are I ' 
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cried Flora, quite distressed ; ' no, I mean of 
course that no one else will/ 

* Why on earth should you imagine that 
such an awful state of imbecility is going to 
befall the whole of the male sex here 
present ? ' 

'Because I am seventeen, and I don't 
know a single soiil in the room,* answered 
the girl with a demure solemnity that was 
almost tragic. 

Jack laughed heartUy as he passed his 
arm round her waist, and as he carried her 
off again among the dancers he whispered, 
with his long moustache ahnost brushing 
against her smooth fair plaits : 

'You little goose, you dance divinely; 
you are lovely, and, better still, you know 
how to flirt already. Take my word for it, 
before the end of the evening you will be 
queen of the room/ 
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And he was right. Before the evening 
was over Flora had more partners than she 
knew what to do with, and was lording it 
over them with all the saucy impudence of 
a young sovereign. 

It is little to be wondered at that in three 
weeks' time there was no longer only one 
man reigning supreme in Flora Travers' 
imagination. 

Wattie Ellison was no more the dominant 
influence of her life. Instead of him, dozens 
of young men of all shades and kinds 
hustled and jostled each other through her 
thoughts night and day, one succeeding the 
other with surprising rapidity. Captain 
Hartley, with his blue eyes and long mous- 
tache, and with the privileged freedom of old 
friendship which that little talk at her first 
ball had empowered him to assume, was 
perhaps the foremost and most constant on 
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her list of admirers — at all events, he attracted 
her fancy and touched her vanity more than 
did any of the others. 

Captain Hartley was a young man who 
understood women and the art of pteasing 
them thoroughly. He had studied them at 
all ages and in all moods from his boyhood 
upwards ; he understood when to pursue 
them and when to stand aloof, when to cajole 
and when to appear indifferent, when to gaze 
with bold admiration and when to glance 
covertly with feigned timidity — ^he could be 
humble with them at times ; but, above all, 
he knew when and how to be audacious ; 
for what woman at heart is not attracted by 
audacity, though she must perforce feign to 
resent it ? ' Faint heart never won fair lady,' 
is the truest proverb that ever was Avritten 
concerning the much hackneyed subject of 
love-making. In a word. Jack Hartley was 
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a finished flirt ; moreover, he was a cavahy 
officer, in a crack Lancer regiment, and 
Flora was at that age when the military- 
element makes a profound impression on the 
female imagination. When one morning she 
had been taken down to some field-day at 
Aldershot, and had seen him trot by at the 
head of his troop, a brilliant vision of blue 
cloth and gold lace and shining accoutre- 
ments glittering in the sunshine, little Mora 
gave in at once and believed herself, for that 
day at least, to be really and truly desperately 
in love with the fascinating captain. 

Meanwhile, Wattie Ellison was not 
unmindfiil of what was going on, but he 
knew the child better than she knew her- 
self. 

He had met her at several balls, and, 
although he had never danced himself since 
the death of his first love, he had been partly 

I 2 
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pleased and partly pained to stand aside in 
some sheltering doorway to watch Flora. 

He was pleased that she was so happy 
and so much admired, and to see her looking 
so lovely ; but he was pained to note how 
much all the . admiration and flattery 
engrossed her, and to see how httle part he 
himself had in her present life. Especially 
did he dislike the very decided flirtation 
which Flora was carrying on with handsome 
Jack Hartley. Wattie well knew that Jack 
was the kind of man who never meant 
anything serious by attentions to young 
ladies, and he was terribly afraid lest Flora 
should allow herself to get too fond of the 
handsome Lancer. He wondered that Juliet 
did not see and guard against the danger for 
her yoUng sister-in-law ; but Juhet, although 
she zealously performed all the arduous 
duties of chaperone, was possibly too much 
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engrossed by her own troubles to notice very 
particularly how often Flora danced or sat 
out with one partner; and as long as the 
girl was weU dressed and enjoying herself, 
she did not, perhaps, think her supervision 
over her need go further. 

One evening, it was a day or two before 
the Eton and Harrow cricket-match, Juliet 
and Flora were together in a box at the 
Opera; for the moment no one was with 
them, and the curtain had gone down for 

the first act. 

The house was crowded, and they were 
both looking down at the glittering parterre 
of stalls below them. 

' Look, Juliet, at that fat old woman in a 
pink silk turban — did you ever see such an 
object?' said Flora, peering down through 
her opera-glasses. * Why, I do declare it's 
old Mrs. Eollick ! I never saw her come out 
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in that style before — and there is Arabella 
with her, in a low white tarlatan dress. 
Well, if I was thirty, with a scraggy neck 
and a couple of broomsticks for arms, I 
wouldn't appear in a low dress like that ! ' 
she added, with, all the severity and disgust 
which the consciousness of undeniable youth 
and beauty can give. 

'You are seventeen, and have pretty 
little plump shoulders,' said Juliet, smiling. 
' If you are unmarried at thirty, and have 
grown scraggy ' 

^IfV interrupted Flora, with a scornful 
little toss of her pretty chin. 

Juliet laughed, and then sighed. She 
too had been looking eagerly down amongst 
the crowd below them — ^longing and yearn- 
ing for a sight of Hugh Fleming. 

Since that day when the truth about that 
old letter had been spoken between them, he 
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had not once been to her house, and she had 
only twice seen him, once in a crowded ball- 
room, and once out-of-doors. On both occa- 
sions merely a bow had passed between 
them. 

She was perfectly conscious that he kept 
aloof from her purposely ; and although she 
fully appreciated his motives, and honoured 
him for them, and though she acknowledged 
the wisdom of his avoiding her for both their 
sakes, yet, womanlike, she could not help 
reproaching him, and fretted angrily against 
his desertion. 

' If he loved me more, he could not keep 
away,' she said to herself, whereas in her 
heart she knew that it was the very greatness 
of his love that made him keep away. 

'There is Wattie,' said Juliet, looking 
down through ker opera-glasses. 

' Yes, I see,* said Flora, as if she did not 
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care at all, although she had seen him a long 
time ago. 

And presently Wattie-came up into their 
box. 

' What is this about your going to Lord's 
on Friday? ' he said, sitting down by Flora, 
with perhaps a httle too much of the elder 
brother in his tone. 

' What about it ? ' said Flora defiantly, 
scenting opposition before it came. 

' Why, I hear you are going on the drag 
of the 99th Lancers. I hope you won't 
think of it, Flora, — and without your sister- 
in-law, too.' 

* Not think of it, indeed I As if I was 
going to give it up ! Why on earth should 
I not go? I am going to be chaperoned 
by two married women, Mrs. Dalmaine and 
the Colonel's wife. You talk as if I was 
going off all by myself on the sly. Juliet 
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has given me leave to go; haven't you, 
JuHet ? ' 

' Given you leave to go where, Flora ? * 
asked Juliet, rousing herself with an effort 
as the girl turned eagerly to her. 

* I was objecting to Flora's going by her- 
self to the cricket-match on the 99th drag, 
Mrs. Travers,' put in Wattie. 

' Mrs. Dalmaine is going to take her ; I 
have been engaged myself long ago to go to 
Lady Caroline Skinflint's carriage, and I did 
not see how Flora was to go at all, so I was 
rather glad when she got such a pleasant 
invitation — how do you do. Lord George ?. ' 
she added, turning to Lord George Man- 
nersley, who at that moment entered the box 
and sat down beside her. 

Flora turned triumphantly to Wattie. 

* There I ' she said, * you see Juliet does 
not mind my going.' 
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' But / do very much, Flora ; if you will 
give it up to please me, I will take you 
myself/ 

' How ? ' she said, temporising a little. 

'I will call for you in a hansom directly 
after lunch and take you up.' 

' After lunch I well, and when there what 
should we do ? ' 

' Why, walk about,' said Wattie a Uttle 
doubtfully, conscious possibly that this plan 
was hardly an equivalent for the 99th drag 
and the champagne luncheon. 

' Thank you, sir,' said Flora, with a toss 
of her head, 'I prefer my own arrange- 
ments.' 

At that moment Captain Hartley came 
into the box. 

' I have just looked in. Miss Travers, in 
case I don't see you before Friday, to say 
that I will call for you in my phaeton at ten 
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o'clock, if that is not too early. Mrs, 
Dalmaine will wait for you inside the gates 
—I have just seen her — ^will that suit 
you?' 

' Oh, perfectly, thank you. Captain 
Hartley ; it will be delightful ! ' cried Flora, 
with a little more empressement in her tone 
thaii if Wattie had not been standing behind 
her chair. 

* Very well, then, let us settle it so. We 
have nothing to do now but hope for fine 
weather ; and of course. Miss Travers, you 
will wear Eton colours ? ' 

' I will see about that,' said Mora, who 

« 

had a new pale-blue bonnet just come home 
from the milliner's on purpose. 

Jack Hartley bent over her chair and 
whispered something to her which Wattie 
did not hear. 

She looked down, smiled, fidgeted with 
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her fan, and then looked up with a sudden 
flash of her grey eyes into his. 

' Well, for your sake I will try,' she said 
sentimentally. 

Wattie ground his teeth together in a 
fury, whilst Captain Hartley, looking perhaps 
a little surprised at her manner, took his 
leave of both ladies. 

' Good night,' said Wattie shortly, im- 
mediately after, and went out without 
shaking hands, with a face hke a thunder- 
doud. 

And Flora pretended to hsten to Patti, 
and felt a good deal elated by her small 
triumph, and a little bit sorry too. 

What Jack Hartley had whispered to her 
had been very innocent indeed. 

'That dreadfiil Eollick woman and her 
daughter have just been asking me to give 
them lunch on our drag at Lord's. I wish 
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you would tell them the wheels are rotten 
and will give way, or something alarming ; 
do try and keep them away,' was what he 
had said, — and Flora's words had answered 
him perfectly; but her manner had been 
intended to make Wattie believe that some- 
thing sentimental had been said about the 
Eton colours, for she did not forget that 
Wattie was a Harrow man. 

Old or young, fair or plain, in their 
dealings with men who love them, women 
are at heart all the same. Only the different 
circumstances of their lives make the different 
shades of their character in this respect. 

Down at Broadley House, among the 
horses and dogs, and under the shady 
walnut-trees on the lawn, no little maid had 
been more simple-hearted and more free 
from every shade of coquetry than was Flora 
Travers but up in London, courted, and 
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flattered, and sought after, she had already 
learnt all the thousand and one trickeries by 
which a woman exasperates an honest lover 
to the verge of despair, and often half breaks 
her own heart by the way. What can be the 
pleasure of it ? 

The natural feminine result of Miss 
Flora's naughtiness was that she lay awake 
crying all night ; and had Wattie only come 
again in the morning, she would have given 
up the cricket-match without a pang. But 
Wattie did not dream of coming. 

Flora was in the depths of penitence — 
she would at all events do something to show 
her good intentions. 

*Juhet,' she said diplomatically, *that 
bonnet is hideous ! I really cannot wear it 
to-morrow. I think I must change it.' 

* I thought it suited you so well. Flora ; 
why should you want to change it .P ' 
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* I have taken the greatest horror, of it. 
I positively cannot bear the sight of it ! ' 

* You fiinny child ! I liked it so much ; 
but if you wish, we will take it back this 
afternoon/ 

And when the two ladies reached the 
shop with the rejected bonnet, to Juhet's 
astonishment. Flora insisted on having a dark 
blue one. 

' Changed your colours. Flora ! Why, 
what is that for ? ' 

* Light blue is horribly unbecoming to 
me,' said Flora, blushing guiltily. 

' On the contrary, I think it is dark blue 
that does not suit you — ^but please yourself, 
child,' said her sister-in-law, with a smile, 
becoming aware for the first time of some 
romance that was taking place in the girl's 
life. 

Flora was trying on a dark-blue bonnet. 
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It did not suit her — ^her complexioii was too 
pale. She was perfectly conscious of the 
fact, but stuck to her resolution with the 
heroism of an early martyr. 

'He shall see that I can even make 
myself look a fright to please him,' she 
thought, and aloud she said, * This one will 
do very well.' The dark-blue bonnet was 
paid for and carried off, and Flora felt that 
she had given Wattie every reparation within 
her power. All day long she longed for him 
to come, or at least for a note from him. If 
only he would offer again to take her himself, 
how gladly she felt she would give up the 
glories of the 99th drag and the champagne 
lunch, to say nothing of Captain Hartley's 
phaeton in the morning, to go with him 
humbly in a hansom ! But Wattie made no 
sign, and Flora did not feel strong-minded 
enough to give up the expedition altogether. 
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Towards evening she grew angry and 
impatient with him again. 

'He is jealous, simply jealous/ she said 
to herself. ' Captain Hartley is much plea- 
santer, he never makes himself disagreeable 
for nothing. I shall certainly go now. 
Besides, it is too late to put him off. I 
almost wish I had not changed the bonnet. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



A VISIT FROM A BRIDE. 



On a blazing morning, some four or five days 
before the London world thought it necessary 
to go mad in Ught and dark blue over the 
schoolboys' cricket-match, a heavilyladen 
four-wheel cab might have been seen drawn 
up lazily in jfront of one of the stuccoed 
porticoes in Lower Eccleston Street. 

On the top of the cab were two large 
dress boxes, a portmanteau, and a tin box, 
all marked very strikingly with the letter L 
in red and white paint. Out of the cab there 
emerged, when the cabman opened the door, 
first, a small bird-cage containing a canary. 
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secondly, a larger ditto containing a grey- 
parrot, thirdly, a wickerwork dog-kennel 
containing a Maltese poodle — which latter 
animal enlivened the noonday tranquillity of 
the street by utteriog sundry dismal and 
jackal-like howls as soon as he was deposited 
on the pavement. 

After the hve stock, were handed out a 
lady's dressing-case, a gentleman's dressing- 
bag, a bundle of umbrellas, and a rug ; and 
then came a middle-aged female in a rusty 
black silk dress, and with a severe cast of 
countenance, who proceeded to hand out a 
shapeless bundle of muslin flounces and blue 
ribbons, who descended cautiously to the 
ground and looked timidly around her. 

'It's very trying for a bride to come 
home all alone like this, isn't it, Dorcas? 
And to think of its being broad daylight too 
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with everybody to stare at me in the open 
street.' 

* What is the heye of man ? ' said the 
female addressed, sternly fixing her own on 
the only male observer of the proceedings, a 
one-legged crossing-sweeper at the corner, 
who was idly wondering if so many packages 
would mean 'a job;' *the heye of man 
signifies httle, marm; reflect upon the 
judgment-day when all our sins will be 
revealed.' And it was with those cheerful 
words sounding in her ears that Mrs. Lamp- 
lough passed the threshold of her new 
home. 

Mrs. Blair had not allowed many days to 
elapse after her stormy interview with her 
stepdaughter before securing to herself, by 
all the strength of marriage bonds, the 
various good things which she imagined 
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would fall to her lot as the lawful wife of the 
Eev. Daniel Lamplough. 

No sooner had Juliet virtually ejected 
her from Sotherne than she became possessed 
with a mortal terror lest her lover, who was 
now her only refuge, should slip through her 
fingers also, and she be left destitute and 
homeless. 

With many blushes and much simpering 
shyness she communicated to her dearest 
Daniel her wish to be married soon — sooner 
than she had originally intended — so very 
soon, indeed, that even that worthy man, 
who was not troubled with many bashful 
sentiments, was a Uttle bit surprised. 

She was never well at Sotherne in the 
summer, she said. She wanted an im- 
mediate change of air — it fretted her to think 
she was keeping her Daniel away from his 
parish and his poor people, who must miss 
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his ministrations so sorely ; it would be nice, 
too, to be married quietly, without any fuss ; 
indeed, in her delicate position, it would be 
more seemly ; and then, they would get a 
little glimpse of the world before the London 
season was quite over ; and as to her clothes, 
why, she really wanted very little, and could 
get everything much better in town after she 
was married. 

Mr. Lamplough was only too pleased at 
the turn which his courtship was thus sud- 
denly taking. Truth to say, he was getting 
very tired of the love-making ; the lady once 
secured, he was anxious to get back to his 
ordinary life, and was thoroughly sick of 
winding Mrs. Blair's wools and carrying 
her shawls, and of making her pretty speeches 
all day long. It was time, he considered, 
that all these follies should come to an end. 
A certain amount of philandering he had 
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always known to be requisite and desirable 
on these occasions, but he was beginning to 
think that he had had pretty well enough of 
it, so that he hailed with joy this sudden 
fancy of hers to be married in a week, and 
congratulated himself on having found a 
woman who was sensible enough to forego the 
extravagant delights of a large trousseau, and 
who did not mind walking into church arm 
in arm with him, without a wedding party 
and without a wedding breakfast. 

* My Maria,' he said, with that ineflable 
sweetness which always characterised his 
language to the lady of his affections, * you 
are the fairest ornament of your sex ; your 
goodness and your solicitude for my happiness 
positively overwhelm me ! ' and then he 
hummed and hawed, and said something 
about the settlements. 

As to that, Mrs. Blair said it would be all 
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very easily arranged. She would send for 
Mr. Bruce, who had always managed her 
afiairs, and he would conae down and settle 
everything, and if Mr. Lamplough would 
write any directions he might wish to give 
to him, she would do the same, and he would 
bring down the necessary documents with 
him all ready to be signed, so that there need 
be no delay on that score. And then she 
added tenderly, 

* And you know, Daniel, that everything 
I have is yours.' 

And Mr. Lamplough murmured 'My 
angel ! ' with a fondness which was not 
altogether assumed, considering the circum- 
stances. 

But whether it was by accident or by 
design, certain it is that Mr. Bruce's letter to 
the bridegroom elect did not give him the 
least idea of the true state of the case. In 
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all probability Mr. Bruce imagined that the 
amount of Mrs. Blair's fortune was known to 
him ; at any rate, it was only when the 
family solicitor arrived at Sotheme with the 
settlements all drawn out in his pocket, the 
very afternoon before the wedding-day, that 
Mr. Lamplough found out, to his horror and 
dismay, that his ' rich widow,' as he had 
always fondly imagined her to be, possessed 
three thousand pounds of her own, and five 
hundred pounds per annum settled upon her 
for her lifetime, — ^which upon her death 
lapsed again to the Sotherne estate, upon 
which it was chargeable. 

Certainly Mrs. Blair had done her utmost 
for her lover, for her own three thousand 
pounds were to be settled absolutely upon 
him. He could find no fault with her ; to 
the best of her power, she had behaved 
fairly, and even generously, to him ; she had 
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not cheated him nor hed unto him, she had 
never told him she was rich, nor misled him 
concerning her fortune in any way. It was 
entirely from the gossip of other people, 
from the style in which she lived, and from 
his own misguided suppositions, that this 
fatal misconception had arisen. 

And it was now too. late. Mr. Lamp- 
lough had no overweening sense of honour, 
neither was he a man of any refinement of 
feeling ; but to cast off a lady on the very 
eve of his marriage- day, because she had not 
so much money as he had imagined her to 
have, was a thing which even he felt to be 
an impossibihty. 

So Mr. and Mrs. Lamplough were duly 
married at Sotheme Church the following 
morning, and the only change in their pro- 
gramme was, that, instead of a week's 
honeymoon, two days at the Eed lion at 
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Henley, on their way to London, was all that 
Mr. Lamplough considered necessary under 
the altered circumstances of his marriage. 

Some days before the wedding there 
arrived from London, as lady's-maid to the 
bride, a stern-looking middle aged woman, 
Mrs. Dorcas MuUins by name. She was 
engaged and sent down by Miss Lamplough, 
the Eev. Daniel's maiden sister, with a first- 
rate character ; indeed, she was well known 
to her, having already lived with several 
members of the Lamplough family. 

Mrs. Blair did not fancy the austere and 
puritanical aspect of the waiting-maid her 
future sister-in-law had chosen for her ; but 
Mr. Lamplough having stated that she was 
a God-fearing woman, and came of a pious 
family, and further that it was his very 
particular wish that his dearest Maria should 
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engage her, she did not venture to make any- 
more objections to her. 

Dorcas was undoubtedly a good servant 
and understood her duties, so that Mrs. Blair 
could find no reasonable fault with her, but 
she felt vaguely that her new" maid was a spy 
upon her actions, and that Mr. Lamplough 
had chosen her to be a sort of gaoler over 
her. When the bride and bridegroom 
arrived at Paddington Station from Henley, 
Mr. Lamplough said to his wife : 

' My love, will you go home with Dorcas ? 
— ^I have a little business to do in the City, 
and shall be with you during the course of 
the afternoon.' 

His smooth-toned, gentle words left no 
room for rebellion. Mrs. Lamplough felt it 
hard to be left to go to her new home alone, 
but already she had learnt that she was no 
longer a free agent, and that her husband 
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was • not a man whom she could dare to 
disobey, even concerning the smallest trifle. 

So, accompanied only by her sour-faced 
scripture-quoting maid — ^a sad change from 
the voluble, worldly httle Ernestine, whom 
her mistress already bitterly regretted — the 
three-days' wife arrived, as has been seen, at 
the unknown house of her new husband. 

No. 160 Lower Eccleston Street was a 
large and well-built corner house, but when 
you went into it you felt much as if you 
were entering a family vault. Heavy 
mahogany furniture, black with age, faded 
flock papers of antediluvian designs, dingy 
threadbare carpets, and curtains out of which 
the sun had long ago taken every vestige of 
their original colour, and reduced them in 
every room to a uniform rusty hue ; a great 
gaunt drawing-room, from whose misty 
ceiling depended a monstrous and hideous 
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chandelier done up in a yellow muslin bag ; 
old-fashioned console tables with white marble 
tops surmoimted by mirrors, whose gilt 
frames of scrolled and floriated designs were 
also swathed in yellow muslin ; a large 
round table in the middle of the front draw- 
ing-room, another a size smaller in the middle 
of the back drawing-room, with red Utrecht 
velvet covers on each of them ; a few hard 
straight-backed sofas and chairs, all in red 
Utrecht also, scattered at wide intervals over 
the room; a white alabaster clock, with a 
blackened ormolu cupid on the top of it, on 
the mantelpiece, flanked on either side by 
two large and extremely hideous cut-glass 
lustres, completed the decoration of this 
cheerful apartment. The rest of the house 
was in the same style. All was good indeed, 
but heavy, ponderous, and frightfiil. There 
was not a little table, nor a light chair, nor a 
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scrap of prettiness, from the cellar to the 
garret. 

Poor Mrs. Lamplough, who had been 
accustomed to all the femmine knicknacks of 
the day in the pretty rooms at Sotherne, 
looked about her in dismay. Something 
must of course be done to improve all this ; 
everything ugly must be swept away, and 
all sorts of new-fashioned things must be 
substituted — ^but meanwhile how depress- 
ing, how appalling, was the priesent state of 
things! 

When Mr. Lamplough came home he 
found the furniture in the drawing-room aU 
dragged about from one side of the room to 
the other, the yellow muslin torn off the 
chahdeher and the gilt frames of the mirrors, 
and his wife standing in the midst of the 
confusion jotting down sundry items with a 
pencil and paper. 
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The reverend gentleman stopped in 
amazement in the doorway. 

*My love, what are you doing? Are 
you pushing up the furniture for a carpet 
dance, or are you taking an inventory to let 
the house ? ' 

' Neither/ she answered, a little sharply ; 
* I am only putting down what things I shall 
want to make this room decently habitable, 
and what old rubbish must be sold.' 

' New things ! ' said Mr. Lamplough, 
with a little short laugh. 'I don't quite 
know, my dearest Maria, where the new 
things are to come from. I shall not provide 
the money for any new thing : do you feel 
inchned to do so ? ' It was the first time he 
had alluded to the lack of money which he 
so sorely repented in his bride, and, possibly 
feeling not altogether guiltless of deception 
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in the matter, Mrs. Lamplough bit her lip 
and was silent. 

' Here, Florizella ! ' he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing somebody behind him, and for the 
first time Mrs. Lamplough discovered that he 
had not come in alone. A great puffing and 
panting was heard on the last steps of the 
staircase and in the landing outside, and the 
individual addressed as * Florizella* ' waddled, 
I cannot say walked, into the room. 

A short woman, httle more than four 
feet high, and very nearly as broad as she 
was tall, a very fat red face, and fierce-look- 
ing little bfown curls which stuck out stiffly 
firom under a salmon-coloured bonnet, very 
large hands arrayed in grey cotton gloves, 
and very large feet in black cloth boots that 
stuck out conspicuously from under her short 
green silk gown — such was the outer appear- 
. ance of the woman who answered to the 
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poetical name of Florizella, suggestive oi 
shepherdesses and flowery meads and a!' 
sorts of summer blossoms. 

' Here, Florizella ! ' cried her brother, 
' here is Mrs. Lamplough talking of selliuf^ 
my furniture already ! ' 

' Selling the furniture ! ' repeated Mis^ 
Florizella in dismay, in the cracked wheezx 
voice which extreme obesity and constant 
attacks of asthma had made habitual to her. 
' Selling my mother's furniture ! gracious: 
heavens!' and from the sour expression iii 
Miss Lamplough's face it did not appear thai 
she was likely to be over-affectionate to hei 
new sister-in-law. 

But Mrs. Lamplough did not intend to let 
herself be snubbed by her new relative. Sht 
laid down her pencil and advanced to meet 
her. ' I suppose this is your sister, Daniel/ 
she said, * although you have not introduced 
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her to me. You find me all in confusion, my 
dear Florizella ; it would have been better 
to have deferred your visit a little ; still, I 
am very pleased to see you.' 

Miss Lamplough submitted to be kissed 
with a sulky gnmt, tod offensively repeated 
some remark concerning her mother's furni- 
ture, and what was wrong with it. 

' Oh, as to the furniture,' said Mrs. 
Lamplough with a very sweet smile, 'of 
course, if dear Daniel values it for his mother's 
sake, I should not dream of seUing any of it ; 
but you must confess that it is very ugly, and 
in the worst possible taste. But perhaps we 
could not expect any great refinement from 
her, poor woman, could we ? ' 

Now, the late Mrs. Lamplough had, at 

an early period of her career, been engaged 

in the useful but homely occupation of dis- 

'pensing butter and eggs behind the counter 
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in her husband's shop in Southampton Eow, 
and Miss Ijamplough, who was always pain- 
fully ahve to the humiliating fact, felt the 
sting of the allusion and was silenced. 

Mr. Lamplough, who had been listening 
to the little passage of arms between the 
ladies of his family with an amused smile, 
not altogether displeased to find that his 
elegant wife had the best of it, here called 
out to Dorcas, who happened to be passing 
upstairs, to send the housemaid into the 
drawing-room to move the furniture back 
into its place again, and to replace the yellow 
muslin bag on the chandelier. 

And thus ended Mrs. Lamplough's fruit- 
less attempt at beautifying and reforming 
her new home. 

It so happened that Juliet Travers did 
not go to the cricket-match at all. After 
Flora had gone off in high and somewhat 
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artificial spirits in Captain Hartley's phaeton, 
Juliet had received a note from Lady 
Caroline Skinflint announcing her inability 
to go in consequence of a bad sick-headache, 
so she resigned herself not at all unwilhngly 
to a quiet day alone. 

Great was her astonishment when, early 
in the afternoon, a visitor was annoimced — 
none other than Mrs. Lamplough. 

Mrs. Lamplough, arrayed in lace and 
satin and gorgeous apparel, and a wonderful 
Parisian bonnet, came towards her with out- 
stretched lavender-kid hands, and with the 
most delighted and empresse manner, as if 
nothing unpleasant had ever passed between 
them. 

' My dearest Juliet ! how fortunate I am 
to find you alone, and how nice to think of 
having a chat with you, my dear girl ! I 
knew you would not wish me to stand upon 
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ceremony with you ; of course, being a bride,' 
with a httle affected giggle, 'I ought, I 
suppose, to have waited for you to have 
called upon me first, but between you and 
me, dearest, I felt that there could be no such 
formahties, and I was so very anxious to see 
you ; ' and she took hold of Juliet's hands 
and made as if she would have kissed her. 

Juhet had half risen from her chair, and 
looked and listened to her stepmother in 
positive amazement. 

It passed through her mind to wonder at 
the various phases of human nature which 
were constantly presenting themselves to her. 
What could this woman be made of to be 
smiling and fawning upon her, and calhng 
her by loving names, as if the memory of 
their last interview were wholly wiped out 
of lier mind ? 

Could she be neither a sincere friend nor 
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oven an honest enemy ? The straightfor- 
wardness of her own nature revolted against 
the duplicity of the other. 

She drew back a httle coldly from the 
proffered embrace. 

' I am surprised, I confess,' she said, with 
hesitation. 'I did not think — I did not 
imagine that after our last interview ' 

*Ah, my dear, but I am not one that 
can bear mahce,' exclaimed her visitor with 
easy self-possession, sinking down into the 
cushiony depths of an easy chair. ' You know 
that I was always warm-hearted ; my feelings 
always carry me away ; my sensibility, as I 
often say, is a snare to me, a positive snare ; 
often, where prudence would keep me back, 
my heart, JuUet, carries me forward with a 
glow of enthusiasm. I positively cannot 
keep up a little quarrel with anyone I love 
— to forgive and forget is ever my motto.' 
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' There are some offences so deep, Mrs. 
Lamplongh/ answered Juliet, sternly, ' that 
it must be a matter of years to forgive them, 
and to forget them is perhaps impossible.' 

And then Mrs. Lamplough was silent for 
a minute, looking keenly at her. Juliet was 
standing with her face turned sHghtly away 
from her, and her eyes bent down upon the 
pages of a book upon the table with which 
her slender fingers were trifling. 

Through Mrs. Lamplough's mind there 
passed a rapid deliberation as to what was 
the best course for her to pursue. Here was a 
woman with whom it behoved her at all risks 
to keep on good terms ; her own position in 
London society depended in a great measure 
upon her stepdaughter. She was bent upon 
entering into fashionable society, and Juliet's 
house was the threshold and stepping-stone 
by which alone she knew how to attain that 
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coveted paradise. Time enough tx) cast her 
off and to quarrel with her by and by, when 
she had made good her own footing within 
the charmed circle ; but for the present, for 
the next year probably, JuUet's goodwill and 
Juliet's invitations and introductions were an 
absolute necessity to her existence. 

She had hoped to have established her- 
self upon her old footing with her stepdaugh- 
ter by a few affectionate words and caresses ; 
it would have been much pleasanter and 
much easier to have ignored the stormy words 
that had passed between them, and to have 
avoided all reference to disagreeable subjects. 
But as Juliet did not seem disposed to let 
things shde into such easy grooves, there 
were other means at her disposal which she 
must perforce employ. 

' Why are you so vindictive to me, 
Juhet,' she said, looking fixedly at her step- 
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daughter. ' I really cannot see what you 
are to gain by making an enemy of me.' 

' An enemy ! ' repeated Juhet, turning 
round upon her Avith a heightened colour, 
. 'I would tar rathe: have an open enemy 
than a false friend.' 

' Fie, fie, Juliet ! ' putting up both her 
hands in front of her face ; ' what ugly words 
to apply to me ! My dear, how can you think 
I should wish to be anything but most fond 
of you ? It is true that circumstances have 
perhaps given me more knowledge of the 
details of your life ' 

'Use your knowledge,' broke in Juhet 
passionately, * do your worst ; I defy you to 
harm me.' 

' Well, I miglit do you a great deal ot 
harm, Juliet,' answered Mrs. Lamplough, 
with a glitter in her blue eyes that was 
almost a threat. 'I might of course take 
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away your character — it does not take much 
to do that for a fellow woman nowadays, if 
one has the inclination ; but, my dear, why 
should you imagine that I wish to do so? 
Depend upon it, Juliet, your happiest and 
best plan is to give me a kiss and let bygones 
be bygones, and we will say no more about 
it. Of course, you believe that I did you a 
very unkind turn in stopping that letter — 
well, I am sorry for it ; but there is no real 
harm done ; you are married, and rich, and 
sought after, and your husband does not 
bother you. Why should he or anyone else 
ever know that the Colonel Fleming who 
comes to your house now is an old lover for 
whom you are hankering ? Will such know- 
ledge improve your position or your happi- 
ness ? ' 

Juhet did not answer, bitterly feeling tjie 
truth of her words, and forced to acknow- 
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ledge that it would be indeed best for her to be 
friends with this woman who held her secret 
so cruelly in her power ; and yet an outraged 
turmoil of pride and anger kept her silent. 

Mrs. Lamplough looked at her for a few 
minutes, watching the effect of her words, 
and then she said with a little laugh : 

^ If you are so obstinately silent, I shall, 
begin to think that I am indeed in the way 
this afternoon ; possibly, as you are alone 
to-day, you arc expecting a favoured visitor, 
or perhaps, hke the lovers in the French 
plays, he fled at my inopportune entrance, 
and is hidden behind the window-curtains.' 

The gnat-bite answered where the open 
stab had failed. Juliet turned round to her 
like a wounded creature. 

' For heaven's sake,' she cried, ' spare me 
such cruel pleasantries. My life is as inno- 
cent as yours, and you know it ; and if my 
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heart is guilty, you know better than anyone 
how far more sinned against than sinning I 
am. Say nothing more about this subject to 
me, I entreat you ; it is an insult to me to 
allude to it, and — perhaps you are right — let 
us be friends ; it will be better, possibly, for 
us all.' 

' Ah, there is my own dear girl ! ' cried 
Mrs. Lamplough, with an easy return to her 
usual gushing manner. ' I knew you would 
be sensible and let this Uttle cloud blow over, 
and leave us nothing but fair blue skies. 
Come, sit down beside me, and give me a 
kiss, dearest.' 

She drew her stepdaughter down into a 
seat close to her, and kissed her impassive 
cheek with a sort of clinging rapture that 
almost made Juhet shudder. 'As if I ever 
could beheve any naughty bad things of you, 
my dear girl ! Pray don't imagine me to be 
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such an unkind creature, I who am so fond 
of you. And now we will say no more 
about it ever again ; let us talk of something 
else/ 

With an effort Juliet roused herself to 
talk of ordinary topics — to ask her when she 
had come to town, how she liked her new 
home and her new life — and by degrees, as 
the bride's new hopes and aims and ambitions 
became revealed to her, Juliet began to 
understand what was to be her part of the 
contract of peace between them, and what 
^as the price she was expected to pay in 
order to insure her silence upon the one 
subject on which alone she was vulnerable — 
numberless invitations to her own house, ancl 
introductions to the houses of her fiiends 
It would be a bore of course, but Juhet was 
cheerfully prepared to do her best ; and she 
could not help admiring the skilful cunning 
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which had enabled her stepmother to turn 
everything so satisfactorily to her own ends, 
and to make use of her so cleverly as a 
stepping-stone to attain her own objects and 
desires. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WATTIE ELLISON DECLINES AN INVITATION. 

Flora Travers sat on the box seat of the 
99th drag at the Eton and Harrow match. 

The sun beat down fiercely upon the 
bright scene — upon the crowds of carriages, 
the sea of faces, the dazzling masses of pale 
and dark blue, which encircled the smooth 
open green sward in the middle, where every 
eye was fixed eagerly upon a handful of 
slender boys in white flannel. 

I know not a more characteristically 
English scene than this same great annual 
cricket-match. In no other nation of Europe 
could such an intense excitement be created 
by so small a cause. 
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Merely a game between a few schoolboys ! 
Yet it is a thing of national interest. There is 
not a heart in all that vast assembly that does 
not beat with intense apprehension as to the 
final result of that two days' game, from the 
grey-haired statesman who remembers his 
own Eton days, and proudly watches his 
slight grandson fielding among the light blue 
Eleven, down to the fat-cheeked ten-year-old 
Harrow boy in the lowest form in the school, 
who sits among his schoolfellows, hallooing 
and shouting he hardly knows at what. 

And the ladies, bless them, are as eager 
as the men ! Have they not all of them 
brothers, cousins, sons, or grandsons, in one 
or other of the two great schools ? and if these 
are wanting, the lover possibly was a ' Harrow 
man,' or at all events they have a pair or so 
of gloves on the result, enough to give to one 
and all a feeling of enthusiastic partisanship. 

VOL. Ill M 
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No game is to the uninitiated so uninter- 
esting to watch as cricket ; yet all this great 
mixed multitude, three-fourths of whom 
hardly know swift from slow bowling, and 
have not the remotest idea what is meant by 
longstop or short slip, sit out here for hours 
and hours in the shadeless sunshine, watching 
every ball in breathless and almost in silent 
suspense, as if their very lives depended 
on it. 

Flora Travers sits on the box seat of the 
99th drag in her dark-blue bonnet and white 
muslin dress, with a plate of cold salmon on 
her lap and a glass of champagne in her hand. 
Captain Hartley is on one side of her, and 
another gallant Lancer cUnging on between 
earth and heaven, one foot on the wheel and 
one on some step midway, stands on the 
other side of her helping her to salad. Flora 
looks and laughs from one to the other, 
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utters her little sallies, dimples over with 
pretty httle smiles, registers her little bets, 
and looks and is supremely happy. 

Every thought of Wattie and his dis- 
pleasure has gone out of her head. It is very 
delightful to be where she is; Captain 
Hartley is devoted to her ; she is conscious of 
being well-dressed in spite of the dark-blue 
bonnet; the sunshine is bright, the scene is 
all new to her, and she is seventeen ! What 
more can she want? The young are very 
philosophical, the passing hour is of more 
value to them than the look-out of their 
whole lives. 

And then, in the very middle of it all, just 
as the day was nearly over — when in half an 
hour six o'clock would be struck on the big 
clock across the ground, and the wickets 
would be drawn — just as she was laughing 
her gayest and looking her brightest and 
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happiest, down in the moving crowd below 
she catches sight of Wattie's face looking up 
at her, stern and displeased. 

She half rose from her seat and made a 
little gesture to beckon him to her, but he 
only lifted his hat distantly and coldly, and 
passed on and was lost among the sea of 
black coats. 

And all at once the sunshine and the 
brightness and all the freshness seemed to 
have gone out of everything, and pothing 
seemed pleasant or happy to her any 
longer. 

When she reached home an hour later, 
Juliet met her at the door. 

'Well, dear, have you had a pleasant 
day? have you enjoyed it.^' she asked of 
her vounor sister-in-law. But Flora answered 
her dejectedly and wearily. 

' Oh yes, I suppose so ; it was very hot, 
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and I am dreadfully tired ; ' and she passed 
languidly upstairs. 

* It was a delightful day, Juliet ! ' cried 
Mrs. Dalmaine, who had come home with 
her. ' You poor dear, not to have gone at 
all ! There was Lord George wandering about 
in misery, looking for you. He had to come 
and console himself with me. Such lots of 
people ; and such a splendid lunch we had ! 
And there is no doubt about it that Jack 
Hartley is quite struck by your Flora ; you 
may take my word for it, that will be a 
match ! ' 

With all Mrs. Dalmaine's flirting propen- 
sities, she always took a true woman's interest 
in the making up of a match. 

A marriage, she was in the habit of say- 
ing, often spoilt a man, but generally made 
a woman ; and any addition to the sacred 
sisterhood of ' frisky matrons ' was hailed by 
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her as a benefit to the community at large. 
She looked upon Flora as a very hopeful sort 
of young woman — ' really, you know, not bad 
for a girl,' she would say — and she would 
have been genuinely pleased to see her mar- 
ried to someone in her own set. 

With all her faults, Eosa Dalmaine never 
grudged a younger and prettier woman her 
triumphs. She had suffered too much herself 
from the spiteful and envious tongues of 
other women to be anything but generous to 
a possible rival. 

Mrs. Dalmaine had long ago forgotten 
Juliet for disappointing her about the water 
party to Maidenhead, but she had not forgot- 
ten her friend's promise of a dinner at 
Hurlingham to make up for it. 

The day was now fixed for this dinner, 
and the invitations were sent out. Cis pro- 
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mised Juliet that he would go. and Captain 
Hartley was of course among those invited. 

' Would you mind very much asking one 
more, Juliet ? ' Flora said to her sister-in-law 
with a trembling voice, coming up and stand- 
ing nervously behind her chair. 

'And whom do you want me to ask. 
Flora?' 

' Wattie,' answered the girl, with a deep 
blush. Juhet turned round and looked up 
at her for a moment. 

' If you think you can manage to keep 
all your lovers in order, my dear,' she said, 
laughing, ' I will ask him by all means.' 

' Oh, thank you, JuUet dear ! ' cried Flora 
with alacrity, and in her own mind she deter- 
mined to show Wattie once for all how 
mistaken he was in being so jealous, by 
snubbing Captain Hartley and being every- 
thing that was gracious to himself. It 
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should go hard with her, she thought, if she 
did not manage somehow to reinstate herself 
in his good graces during that evening. 

The following morning the answer to 
JuUet's invitation lay on the breakfast-table. 
Flora, who was down first, recognised the 
handwriting of the note, but would not seem 
to notice it ; she busied herself with teasing 
the kitten and putting lumps of sugar into 
the canary's cage, and would not even look 
round when Juliet came in and began open- 
ing her letters. 

' Pretty dickey — pretty dick ! ' said Flora, 
standing in front of the cage stuffing her 
fingers through the bars, to the no small 
alarm of its fluttering and tweaking occupant. 
' Pretty little dickey ! ' and all the time her 
heart was beating and thumping so that she 
could hardly breathe. 

' I am so sorry Wattie can't come on 
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Tuesday, Flora ! ' broke in Juliet's voice 
from the breakfast table. 

' Pretty dickey ! ' said Flora again, but 
this time in a fainter voice, and her heart 
seemed to stop altogether for an instant, and 
then she stood quite still, staring into the 
cage for a minute or two before she spoke. 

' Oh, can't he ? Well, I dare say we 
shall be very happy without him.' And then 
she sat down to the table and helped herself 
rather largely to curried eggs. 

Juliet had thrown the note carelessly 
across the table to her, and presently she 
took it up and read it — merely a formal 
answer — he was very sorry to be unable to 
accept Mrs. Travers's kind invitation — that 
was all; he did not even plead another 
engagement ! 

*I suppose you don't want to keep it,' 
she said, and then solaced her angry feelings 
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by tearing it up viciously into very small 
pieces. 

When the morning of the dinner arriv^ed, 
Cis said to his wife after breakfast — 

' I am afraid I slian't be able to go with 
you to Hurlingham, Juliet.' 

* Not go, Cis ? Why, you promised me 
that you would, and I think it will be hardly 
civil to our guests if you do not,' said Juliet 
in some dismay. 

' I am very sorry,' he answered, looking 
down and shuffling his feet nervously up and 
down the hearth-rug. ' Of course I meant 
to go — ^but the fact is, I have had a letter 
from home — my father is not very well — 
nothing to speak of, of course, but I think he 
wants to see me, and in short I think I had 
better run down to-day, and I know you can 
do very well without me.' 

Juhet looked into her husband's face, and 
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something in its weak irresolute lines told her 
that he was not speaking the truth to her. 

' Oh, very well/ she answered coldly and 
contemptuously ; * please yourself, of course.' 

Cis kissed her with some effusion, feeling 
rather thankful to be let off so easily, but 
Juliet shrank involuntarily from the conjugal 
salute. 

' There, that will do ; there is nothing to 
kiss me about ; I suppose there is no occa- 
sion to say anything to Flora about your 
father's indisposition ! ' with a ring of scorn 
in the last words. 

' Oh dear no, certainly not ! ' said Cis 
airily, and w.ent his way into his study ; and 
having carefully shut the door, he drew out 
of his pocket and proceeded to read over a 
small note written in cramped foreign-look- 
ing characters. 

' Will you come and see me to-morrow as 
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early as you can/ ran this note. ' I have an 
idle morning and a great deal to talk to you 
about — ^in fact, I want your advice and 
counsel upon a most important matter— you 
never have anything to do, so I know you 
will come if you can ; and perhaps you will 
£ake me out to Hampstead, where I am due 
at three o'clock to play at a charity concert. 
I will make you benefit the charitable pur- 
poses of it by taking a ticket and listening 
to my performances. 

' Yours sincerely, 

' Gretchen.' 



Half-an-hour later, Cis Travers had put 
himself into a hansom and was bowlingr 
swiftly westwards towards Gretchen Euden- 
bach's little subiu:ban villa. 

* So Mr. Travers has thrown your dinner 
over ! ' said Mrs. Dalmaine, as the two 
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friends were driving down together that 
afternoon to Hnrlingham in the victoria, 
Flora having gone on with some other mem- 
bers of their party. 

*Yes, he has gone down to Broadley/ 
answered Juliet, putting a good face upon 
her husband's defection ; ' his father was not 
very well, and he thought he ought to go. 
It is tiresome, of course, but ' 

* But neither you nor I ever thought he 
meant to come ! ' interrupted her friend with 
a laugh. 

' I don't know why you should say so ! ' 
said Juliet, a little nettled. ' Cis had every 
intention of going last night ; I assure you it 
was only this morning, when the letter came 
from his father, that he thought it right to 
go down.' 

Mrs. Dalmaine threw back her pretty 
little blonde head, and burst out laughins:. 
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* My poor Juliet ! and you don't mean to 
say you believe that story ? How wonder- 
fully easily some wives are duped ! ' 

' What do you mean, Eosa ? You do 
not, surely, think ' 

* I do most surely think that, having been 
up to lunch to-day with my old aunt, who 
lives at the back of the Zoological Gardens, 
as I came southwards in a hansom I encoun- 
tered your husband coming up northwards, 
also in a hansom, with ' 

* Ah, for heaven's sake don't say it ! ' 
cried poor Juliet, clutching hold of her arm ; 
but Eosa Dalmaine was relentless. 

' Why do you get so upset about things, 
my dear ? You had much better know who 
it was — ^it was that httle German pianiste 
with the big innocent eyes, who played at 
your musical party.' 

And then JuUet leant back in the carriage 
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with a very white face, and did not speak 
another word during the rest of the drive. 

It was not jealousy — she did not love her 
husband well enough to be jealous — it was 
the shame of it that she felt so acutely. 

That he should stoop to deceive her, to 
invent paltry lies to mislead her, that he 
should put it into the power of others to twit 
her with his desertion and his double dealing, 
made him appear so utterly contemptible in 
her eyes, that every shadow of affection and 
respect that hngered in her heart towards 
him died away out of it from that very 
minute. What duty, she asked herself bit- 
terly, does a wife owe to a husband who has 
thus lost all claim to her respect ? What 
meaning, what binding power is there in 
those old vows to ' love and to honour,' where 
it has become impossible for her to do either ? 
Poor storm-tossed, well-nigh despairing 
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woman ! Only the temptation seemed now 
wanting to complete her most utter loss. 
And even that was not far off. 

About an hour later on that same after- 
noon it so happened that Colonel Fleming 
was standing idly Hghting his cigar on the 
steps outside his club, listening with half- 
attention to some old Indian reminiscences 
which Major-General Chutney was volubly 
pouring into his ear, when a phaeton and a 
showy pair of high-stepping cobs pulled up 
at the door, and Hugh recognised with a 
nod his cousin, that lord of whom mention 
has before been made in these pages. 

' My dear Hugh ! ' cried this august 
personage, ' dehghted to see you ! I came 
after another fellow, but you'll do much 
better — come, jump up here ; I've got a few 
men to dinner at Hurhngham this evening — 
will you join us ? Jump up, and I'll drive 
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yoii down. The man who was going with 
me has lost his grandmother, or his uncle, or 
somebody, and just sent to say he can't go — 
and it is so dull, driving alone ; and by Jove, 
rd rather have your company than anyone 
else's ; so jump up.' 

* Thanks,' answered Hugh, with no great 
eagerness, * you are very kind, but I don't 
think Hurlingham dinners are much in my 
line. I have been so long away, you know. 
It's very kind, all the same, of you ' 

' Kind, be ! ' exclaimed his lordship 

with good-tempered heartiness. ' Don't 
stand making speeches to me. What's the 
good of a cousin if he can't take a short 
notice and come and dine with one in a 
friendly way ! I really want your company, 
man ; so make no more fuss about it, but jump 
up, and don't keep these fidgeting brutes 
waiting any longer.' 

VOL. III. N 
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' Oh, if you put it in that way, of course I 
shall be delighted,' said Hugh, and straight- 
way mounted into the phaeton, and, nodding 
farewell to the little General, was driven off. 

Major-General Chutney, who knew the 
great man well by sight, gazed after them 
with admiring awe. 

* How pleased Mrs. Chutney will be to 
hear about it!' he reflected, rubbing his 
hands together ; ' called him " Hugh," too, 
as chummy as possible, and off they drove 
like a couple of brotliers ! Mrs. Chutney 
will hke to hear about it ; she was so angry 
with her sister the other day for saying she 
didn't beheve his cousin the lord ever noticed 
him. It will be quite a little triumph for 
Mrs. Chutney, quite — she'll want to ask him 
to dinner at once, I believe.' 

So it was that Fate brought tliese two . 
Juliet Travers and Hugh Fleming, togethei 
once more that day. 
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There is no pleasanter, sweeter spot in 
and about all our dusty, toiling capital than 
that cool, green, river-side Club, that has of 
late years taken so important a place in 
London's yearly gaieties. The afternoon 
sunshine comes slantingly down upon the 
somewhat weather-beaten fagade of the old- 
fashioned house, that has no pretensions to 
architectural beauty, yet has a certain old- 
world dignity which gives it a quiet charm 
of its own. On the smooth green lawn before 
it are spread out numberless little tables with 
snowy cloths, where tea and strawberries are 
being rapidly consumed by the gay, chatter- 
ing crowd, in many-coloured butterfly 
garments. Further on is a background of 
green — the shaded meadow, with glimpses of 
the white shining river beyond it through 
the gaps in the chestnut-trees ; whUst the 
faint popping of the guns beyond the garden 
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hardly detracts from the rurahty of the 
scene. 

English people have few out-door recrea- 
tions, yet there is hardly a nation in Europe 
that values and appreciates so well the few 
it has. 

By-and-bye the crowd disperses, carriages 
drive off, and the gardens are deserted. Two 
parties remaining to dine are alone left in the 
big empty house and its grounds. 

' There is another dinner-party in the 
next room,' whispered Flora to her sister-in- 
law, as they went into the house ; ' I wonder 
who they are.' 

' Only some men, I think ; I hope they 
won't be very noisy,' answered Juliet care- 
lessly. 

The dinner was long and hot, and, as 
far as Juliet was concerned, interminably 
wearisome. 
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It struck her for the first time, too, that 
Flora was talking to Captain Hartley with an 
eagerness and an excitement that were hardly 
natural to her, and that Captain Hartley was 
drinking a good deal of champagne, and 
seemed to be drawing her on into a more 
marked and noticeable flirtation than she 
quite approved of. She began to feel sorry 
that he had been invited, and to hope that 
no harm would come of it. 

Eosa Dalmaine, too, was full of life and 
vivacity, and kept the talk going with untir- 
ing energy ; the other two ladies of the party 
also seemed full of enjoyment, and to be 
equally delighted with themselves and the 
men who sat on either side of them. 

Only Juliet herself felt dull and spiritless 
and weary — her head ached, and talking was 
an effort to her. She longed to be alone, to 
think out the miserable story of her husband's 
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duplicity, which saddened and revolted her 
even more than his supposed infidelity could 
do. 

She was very thankful when someone 
proposed leaving the hot dinner room and 
adjourning to the gardens. The long 
windows were thrown open, and in a few 
minutes the whole party had gladly dispersed 
itself out of doors. 

Wrapping her shawl hastily round her, 
Juliet fled alone into the darkened summer 
night. The perfect silence and solitude, 
succeeding to the noisy clatter of the dinner- 
table, were a rehef to her ; the cool night- 
breezes fanned her heated brow ; heavily 
scented lime-trees, and rich clusters of cream 
and crimson roses, filled the air with a 
thousand subtle perfumes, and seemed to 
calm and soothe the turmoil in her heart . 

Presently she came to the river — it sped 
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along swiftly, but silently — a wide white 
flood in the silver moonlight. 

She walked slowly, her arras folded upon 
her bosom, her head bent downwards, her 
long silk draperies trailing heavily upon the 
gravel walk behind her. 

And, all at once, just where a bright 
gleam of summer moonshine broke through 
an opening in the dark trees, someone 
stood in front of her, and called her by 
her name. 

' Juliet, is that you ? ' 

She stood still, and looked up. 

Hugh Fleming stood before her 
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* Yes, it is I,' she answered. ' How did you 
come here ; I did not know you were here : 
were you dining in the next room to us ? ' 

He drew her into the deep shade of the 
trees before he answered her. 

' Yes, I was dining with my cousin ; he 
asked me this afternoon. I did not want to 
come, but he made such a point of it that I 
could not well refuse. Believe me, had I 
known that you were to be here, I would 
not have come.' 

'How many apologies, Hugh, for the 
misfortune of meeting me ! ' she said, not 
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reproachfully nor bitterly, but very, very 
sadly. 

He did not answer. 

They stood together, those two, in the 
utter silence of the night, alone, and yet 
apart ; they were side by side, yet she did 
not even look at him ; the dark trees threw 
their sheltering shadows about them, the 
wide river flowed on at their feet. Against 
its white, hazy flood, JuUet's tall, dark figure 
stood out clear and distinct; he could see 
every line of the dehcate profile turned away 
from him, every fluttering lock of her soft 
hair, that the light breeze had ruffled upon 
her brow, and the slender white fingers 
clasped listlessly together, that shone out 
hke ivory against her dark dress. 

' Shall I go ? would you like me to go ? ' 
she asked, very gently, turning to him and 
holding out her hand. 
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He took the hand, but held it fast. 

' No, as we have met let me say good- 
bye to you here. I must have seen you once 
again.' 

' Good-bye ? ' she asked falteringly. 

*Yes, good-bye. I have made up my 
mind to go back to India as soon as I 
possibly can ; until then I shall leave town 
and go into the country, to Paris perhaps, 
anywhere away from London and from you ; 
it is better so, believe me.' 

Back upon her memory there came that 
scene at Sotherne, long years ago, when 
once before he had told her he was going to 
leave her : the darkened room, the flickering 
fire-light — ^his words so nearly the same as 
those he was speaking now — the faint sick- 
ness at her heart, and then her own mad 
words of despair. 

Are things perpetually thus repeated and 
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reproduced in this world in an ever-revolving 
circle? she wondered vaguely with a dull, 
aching wonder that was hardly pain. 

* I am much stronger than I was,' he 
continued, in an unmovedly calm voice. 
* My doctor tells me there is no reason why 
I should stay in England longer than I like. 
I cannot well sail before the end of October 
or the beginning of November, but mean- 
while, I have one or two invitations to 
Scotland, and an uncle in the south who 
would like to see me before I go back, and I 
can always spend a week or two in Paris 
with an old friend. I mean to leave town 
next week, and should have called to wish 
you good-bye in a day or two ; but, as we 
have met, let us say good-bye here ; it will 
be better, don't you think so ^ ' 

But Juliet stood still, with head low 
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bowed upon her bosom, and answered him 
not. 

' You know very well how bitter it is to 
me to leave you,' he went on after a few 
moments in a lower voice, and clasping the 
hand that he held tighter within his own. 
* But you know also that there is no other 
course left for me, after — after what has 
happened. As long as I am here you can have 
no rest, no peace, my poor child — ^but when 
I am gone, and you are no longer in daily 
dread of coming across me, you will be able 
to take an interest once more in your ordi- 
nary duties and occupations — the memory of 
much that is now painful to you will become 
softened and dimmed by time and absence, 
and you will grow reconciled to that life 
which my unfortunate presence has for a 
while troubled/ 

Then all at once the flood-gates of her 
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heart were opened, and she burst into a wild 
and passionate cry : 

* My life ! What is ray hfe ? What have 
I to live for ? What one single thing have I 
in this world to make me love it ? Hugh, my 
love, my darhng — do not leave me, for pity's 
sake, do not leave me again — I cannot live 
without you — take me with you — ^take me 
with you.' 

Her arms were round his neck, her warm 
breath, her passionate words in his ear, her 
heaving bosom upon his heart. With a 
smothered cry, he clasped her there, tightly, 
despairingly, and showered down mad, hot 
kisses upon her sweet quivering lips. 

And then upon his heart she poured 
forth all the story of her wasted life, all the 
love she had given to him long ago, all the 
miserable despair that had driven her to 
marry Cis, all the honest struggles, the hard 
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warfare that she had waged ever since with 
her own heart. All the story of her hus- 
band's falseness and duplicity, his coldness to 
her, his contemptible weakness, his power- 
lessness to ensure even her regard and esteem 
— she told it all, the long pent-up misery of 
a lifetime, in broken sobbing words, clasped 
upon his heart, and then came again the 
wail. 

' What have I left — what have I to live 
for, if you leave me ? Oh Hugh ! take me 
with you, take me with you ! ' 

In the moments of silence that succeeded 
her passionate words — words in which all 
pride, all shame, all self-consciousness, every 
lesser feeling was merged in the one great 
love that, through all its sinfulness, had yet 
something almost divine in its utter self-devo- 
tion, like the impress of a master's chisel on 
the ruined temples of antiquity — in those few 
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moments, when the beating of then: own 
hearts seemed to sound in the ears of those 
two louder than the soft sighing of the wind 
in the branches above them, than the sub- 
dued slush of the river against its banks at 
their feet — in those moments God knows 
what reckless agony of despair was not in 
the heart of the woman, what fierce heat of 
soul-consuming temptation in that of the man. 

And then he spoke, brokenly, trembhngly 
at first, but more steadily, more clearly as 
he went on. 

' Dearest,' and his hand tenderly strayed 
over the soft dark head that lay on his 
bosom, ' I do not think I ever loved you so 
well as at this moment. Do you remember in 
the old days how once before you offered your 
sweet self to me, love ? and how I left you 
then because honour bade me ? — fatal error, 
that I have ever since regretted, and never 
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more bitterly than at this moment ! Then 
was myself that I considered ; I was afraid of 
being thought to have taken an unfair advan- 
tage over you, to have sought your money, to 
have wooed you as the heiress and not as the 
woman. If such scruples were strong enough 
to make me leave you then — Cleave you as, 
before God I believed, to forget me shortly in 
a more suitable marriage with another — do 
you not think I have ten thousand times 
stronger reasons for leaving you now — now 
that it is not my honour, but yours that is at 
stake? can your dishonour, your disgrace, 
bring happiness to either of us ? Darling, I 
love you too well to take you at your word ! ' 

' You despise me ! ' she sobbed, moving 
uneasily in his arms. 

'Not so, love. Can a man, worthy of 
the name of man, ever do otherwise than 
honour the woman whose only sin is that of 
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loving him too well ? To me you must ever 
be the same — it is of the world's slanders 
that I was speaking — ^you do not know how 
cruel and how blighting they can be, my 
child. Tou think you would not feel them ; 
but, beUeve me, I should feel them for you. 
My Juliet, my darUng ! second, but dearest 
and strongest, love of my Ufe, that no other 
woman can ever displace from my heart 
whilst I live — by your own dear words you 
have placed yourself and your life in my 
hands. Well, then, I will dispose of it. I 
give it you back, as the most precious gift I 
can offer you ! I tell you that, lonely and 
miserable as it is, it is still better and holier 
than the hfe you would spend with me — ^that 
there are duties still left for you, in the 
patient fulfilment of which you may still find 
— ^if not happiness, at least peace.' 

He ceased speaking. Juliet's cheek, wet 
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with tears, was pressed against his arm in 
silence. 

Across the river, the lights on the oppo- 
site bank gleamed out in the darkness, and 
flung long streaks of broken red flame 
across the water. A bird awakened, perhaps 
by the sound of their voices, twittered for a 
moment in the branches above them. A 
gust of distant laughter came up from the 
great white club-house behind them, so faint, 
so distant, that its merriment scarcely jarred 
upon them. All his life long, Hugh could 
see that scene before his eyes, and hear those 
sounds in his ears. 

'Hugh, I cannot — I cannot leave oflf 
loving you,* she said, raising her heavy eyes, 
glistening with tears, to his. 

'God forbid that you should,' he 
answered. ' I do not think the impossible is 
ever expected of us in this world — to tell 
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you to do that would be to tell you to work 
miracles. Why should you not love me, my 
poor child ? You have nothing else to love ! 
Away with those who would see a sin in love ! 
Love is divine — ^intense, honest love, however 
mistaken, however unfortunate the circum- 
stances of it may be, must for ever be 
ennobhng to him who loves and to him who 
is loved. Love me, my child, as I shall love 
you; but, darling, we may not meet — not 
again, in this world, if we can help it. I will 
keep out of your way even if I ever come 
back from India again ; and for the present, 
for many years probably, there will be half 
the earth between us ; and I will write to 
you often. We may at least be friends, dear 
friends, since we must be nothing more.' 

* You will write ! ' she said, in a brighter 
voice — Hhat will comfort me; and I may 
write to you ? ' 

2 
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' Yes, indeed, I shall look for your letters 
— letters that, I trust, will not tell me of a 
throughly empty and wasted existence — that 
will not be filled from January to December 
with nothing but the doings of fashionable 
life ; of the sayings of such women as Mrs. 
Dalmaine; of such men as Lord George 
Mannersley. Your heart is too noble, your 
mind is too refined, my Juliet, to waste on 
such companions as these. Go down to Soth- 
erne again whether your husband go with you 
or not ; live onyoiu* own land and among your 
own people ; and then see whether life has 
not left you much to occupy and to interest 
you. It grieves me to think that Sotherne 
has^ been so long neglected by your father's 
daughter — dear Sotherne ! Will it make you 
like to be there oftener, Juliet, if I tell you 
that I love the place, that when I am far away 
it will make me a little happier to think of 
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you there than here ? For my sake, if for 
nothing else, will you make it your home 
again ? ' 

'I will do everything you tell me,' she 
answered humbly, looking up at him. 

He was not looking at her ; his eyes were 
turned away across the shadowy river, and a 
gleam of moonUght Ht up his strong brave 
face, that was neither beautiful nor young ; 
yet out of his deep-set thoughtful eyes there 
shone the steadfast light of the great true 
heart within him, giving it a beauty of the 
soul which is lacking in many a more regu- 
larly chiselled countenance. 

At that moment Juliet felt she hardly 
could pity herself and her lot. It was so 
good, she felt, to be so loved and so cared 
for by such a man. It was something to 
have lived for, to have won such a heart as 
his ! And if, indeed, as he told her, they 
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must never meet again in this world, surely 
the memory of this night alone must console 
her for ever for the blank years that were to 
succeed it. 

' You are so good to me ! ' she whispered. 

He looked down at her with one of those 
quick tender smiles which seemed to come 
into his face like a flash of sunlight for Juliet 
alone. 

But the sight of her white face of misery, 
of her dark upturned eyes, wet with imshed 
tears, and solemn in their unspeakable woe, 
seemed almost too much for him.' The smile 
faded from his face, and his lip trembled. 

'Say good-bye to me, my darling,' he 
whispered hurriedly. Once more their lips 
met in a kiss wherein there was no longer 
any joy nor any passion, but only the blank 
despair of an eternal farewell. ' God help 
you, my chUd,' he said, and turned from her 
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suddenly, and left her standing there, a dark, 
silent, motionless figure, alone by the white 
swift river. 

Not looking after him, she stood there 
listening — listening with every faculty within 
her — ^to the sound of his footsteps as they 
gradually died away upon the gravel path. 
Fainter and fainter they came to her ears, 
till at last a total silence succeeded to their 
irregular sound. It was the last of Hugh 
Fleming ! So had he passed away from her 
for ever. Thus was the tragedy of her life 
played out ! 

With a long, shivering sigh, Juliet turned 
and walked a few steps in the opposite 
direction ; then stopped again, feeling 
strangely weak and feeble, and, leaning 
against the trunk of a tree, looked out again 
across the river. 

As she stood there, a boat dropped noise- 
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lessly down the stream, close in to the shore. 
A man was rowing, a boy stood up in the 
front of the boat, and in the stern was a 
woman muffled up in a shawl, crouched 
down with her head bent forward upon her 
knees, her face buried in her hands. 

Afterwards JuUet recollected noticing 
this silent boat-load, and speculating with 
something like a keen interest upon what was 
the history of • this little family, whose faces 
she could not see, and whose forms alone 
stood out in ^ chiara oscura ' against the 
white background of the water. Whence 
did they come ? Whither were they bound ? 
What sorrow had bowed down that poor 
woman into that attitude of dejected 
grief? 

' God help her, whatever her trouble may 
be, poor soul I ' murmured Juliet half aloud, 
as the boat passed out of sight round a bend 
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of the river. And who knows whether that 
short prayer from the woman who knew her 
not, yet felt for her with that keen sense 
of human fellowship with suffering, which 
sometimes, with a flash of God-Uke pity, 
seems to sweep away all distinction of class 
and caste, and to make us one with the 
beggar in the street — who can say that that 
prayer was not indeed heard and answered 
to that other sorrow-laden woman, who did 
not even see the dark pitying figure of her 
who prayed for her upon the river bank as 
she passed by ! 

In those first moments, Juhet hardly 
realised her own trouble. She could not 
have shed a single tear. If you had asked 
her the most trivial question, she would have 
answered you in her usual voice, as if nothing 
had happened. A numb feelingless apathy 
was upon her ; she could not even fix her 
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thoughts upon what had passed. She 
wondered vaguely if she was heartless, if she 
had turned into stone, if she had lost all 
power of sorrowing ! 

* He is gone ! ' she kept on repeating to 
herself. ' I shall never see him in this 
world again; never hear his voice; never 
see him smile ; never, never as long as I 
live ! ' And yet the words seemed like so 
many meaningless empty sounds to her as 
she uttered them. 

All at once the voices of her every day 
life broke in upon her. Some of the gay 
party amongst whom she had sat at dinner- 
time — ah, how long ago it seemed now! 
and what a lifetime she had lived through 
since she had last seen their faces ! — came 
laughing and chatting along the river-walk, 
talking about some of the hundred little 
topics of daily life, about the bets upon the 
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last week's cricket-match, the plans for next 
week's gaieties, the prospects and arrange- 
ments for Goodwood. Juliet shrank closer 
imder the shadow of the tree against which 
she leant, until the talkers had gone by. 
Eveiythmg was going on just as usual, the 
world was hurrying on gay and careless from 
one bright scene of enjoyment to another ; 
and she herself — ah, God! how utterly 
alone in it she was ! 

With a sudden pang of suffering she 
roused herself, and walked hastily back to 
the house. She found Flora and Captain 
Hartley hngering together among the rose- 
beds. 

* It is getting late. Flora ; we had better 
go home. Do you think my carriage is here? 
Captain Hartley, will you kindly go and 
enquire for it ? ' 

' Are you tired, Juliet ? ' asked Flora, in 
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a sort of dreamy voice, as Jack Hartley 
hurried off. 

* Yes, dear, very tired ; I have a head- 
ache. Has anyone of our party gone yet ? ' 

'No, I think not; but all those other 
men have left who were dining in the next 
room.' 

* Ah ! ' and she drew a long breath. 
Then he was gone ! 

'You are not half clad, Flora, in that 
thin muslin dress. Come, child, fetch your 
cloak, and let us go.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAPTAIN HAETliEY RETIRES GEACEFULLY. 

Somebody tapped at Mrs. Travers's bed- 
room door at about eleven o'clock the 
following morning. 

* May I come in, Juliet ? ' said Flora, half 
opening it. * Is your headache better ? ' 

Juliet lay on the sofa wrapped in a white 
dressing-gown, her dark hair fell in thick 
masses on the cushions behind her head, and 
her face was as white as marble. There were 
heavy circles round her lustreless eyes, 
which made them look as if they had been 
open all the night. Her appearance was 
suflGicient to ha 7e attracted notice to her wan 
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and miserable face, but Flora did not seem 
conscious of it. Something else was on the 
girl's mind. 

' I have come to tell you something — a 
piece of news,' she said, standing a little be- 
hind her sister-in-law, so that her face was 
hidden from her. 

' Well, what is it ? ' said Juliet listlessly. 

' Juliet, Captain Hartley proposed to me 
last night, and I accepted him.' 

And then Juliet set bolt upright on the 
sofa and looked at her. 

Flora hung her head ; there was none of 
the exultant joy, none of the shy gladness of 
a girl who has won a longed-for lover, in 
her face, — only white cheeks and heavy eye- 
lids that were swollen with t^ars and sleep- 
lessness. 

' Accepted Jack Hartley, Flora I ' cried 
Juliet. ' Why you don't care for him any 
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more than I do. What can have possessed 
you?' 

* I have accepted him,' repeated Flora, 
with a certain doggedness, and looking away 
from her sister-in-law out of the window. 

And then JuHet got up and stood in 
front of the girl, and taking both her hands 
in hers, forced her to look into her face. 

* Flora, my dear,' she said gently, ' you 
have got yourself into a great scrape, for you 
know very well that you care for Wattie 
Ellison and for no one else.' 

' You have no right to say that, JuUet,' 
she cried impatiently, her eyes fiUing with 
sudden tears ; * that is all at an end. I have 
promised to marry Jack, and I must abide 
by my word.' 

* You shall do nothing of the sort,' cried 
Juliet passionately. All at once she seemed 
to see in herself almost a divine mission to 
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save this young, ignorant girl from the con- 
sequences of her own folly. In the old days 
no one had put out a hand to save her from 
a loveless marriage, but it should not be her 
fault if Flora fell into the same fatal error 
that had shadowed her own Ufe. Here was 
a duty and an occupation even such as Hugh 
had told her she would find in her life, 
something to do at once for another that 
should leave her no time for vain and selfish 
repinings over her own fate. 

* Listen to me, Flora,' she said in a voice 
that was solemn from the earnestness of her 
meaning, * never, if I can prevent it, shall you 
be guilty of the sin of marrying one man 
whilst your heart belongs to another.' 

' Sin, Juhet ! ' faltered Flora. 

* Yes, for sin it is, and nothing less. Do 
you not know, child, that a wedding-gown 
and a gold ring and a few spoken words 
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have no possible power to change the heart ? 
Girls seem to think that with their wedding- 
day everything is altered and swept away, — 
that their present life is ended, and a new 
self ushered in that A\dll remember no more, 
nor feel nor think any longer the feelings or 
the thoughts of old. I tell you, Flora, it is 
not so. The man that you love to-day, you 
will love after you are married to another, 
possibly all the more intensely, because he is so 
hopelessly beyond your reach ; the thoughts, 
the hopes, the longings that belong to Wattie 
Ellison to-day, will be his on the morrow of 
your wedding, though a triple wedding-ring 
and thrice-told vows were to bind you to 
Jack Hartley. If girls thought of this oftener, 
there would be fewer unhappy marriages in 
the world. Quarrel with your Wattie if you 
like and die an old maid — you will be ten 
thousand times happier so than if you be- 
voL. m. p 
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come that most wretched and miserable of 
God's creatures, a loveless wife/ 

The earnestness of her words impressed 
the girl with a sort of terror — ^Flora was 
trembling in every limb. ' What shall I do?' 
she cried clasping her hands together des- 
pairingly. * You see, I have promised — ^how 
can I possibly get out of it now ? ' 

' Did Captain Hartley say anything about 
calling here to-day ? ' 

' Yes, he was to come about half-past 
twelve this morning to see me. I don't 
know how to meet him, I'm so miserable ! ' 

JuUet glanced at the clock. 

' Very well. Flora, if you will do exactly 
as I tell you and leave everything • to me, I 
will see if I can get you out of this trouble.' 

* How good you are ! ' cried Flora, and 
she flimg her arms round Juliet's neck, and, 
amid floods of tears, confessed many things 
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to her about her foolish infatuation for Jack 
Hartley's handsome face which had made her 
behave so badly to Wattie — ^and how she 
loved Wattie with her whole heart and soul, 
but was afraid he was too angry and dis- 
gusted with her heartless flirting ever to for- 
give her or to care for her again. 

* You are a very naughty silly girl/ said 
Juliet to her ; * but I am determined that 
you shall not be a wicked one as well. Now 
you must do exactly as I tell you. Go and 
put on your bonnet, and tell William to call 
you a cab. You are to go straight to Mrs. 
Dalmaine, and tell her I have sent you to 
lunch with her, and you can take her those 
dress patterns, and talk about that new dress 
I promised you, and stay there till I call for 
you this afternoon in the carriage. If she is 
going out you can still sit quietly there till I 
come for you, but you must promise me not 

p 2 
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to come away firom her house till I fetch 
you/ 

* I will do anything you tell me, Juliet/ 
answered the girl meekly and gratefully. 

So it came to pass that when Captain 
Hartley was ushered half an hour later into 
the cool flower-scented drawing-room in 
Grosvenor Street, he found sitting there, not 
his pretty grey-eyed, fair-headed ^nc^^, but 
her handsome sister-in-law, calm and self- 
possessed as usual outwardly, but inwardly 
awaiting the interview with no Uttle trepi- 
dation. 

Now, to say the truth, Jack Hartley had 
been all the morning in a very disturbed and 
uncomfortable frame of mind, and had been 
ever since a very early hour reflecting with 
some dismay and a very bad headache on 
his last night's after-dinner escapade. 

To say that he had been drunk overnight 
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would perhaps be rather overstating the 
facts — ^but he certainly had taken rather 
more champagne than was usual to him, and, 
as he grimly reflected, it had been beastly 
sweet stuff*, and had flown to his head in an 
unaccountable manner. 

He certainly admired, and even liked 
Flora Travers very much indeed. He had 
sat next her at dinner, and had wandered 
about among the rose-beds in the darkened 
garden with her afl;erwards. The night air 
had been soft and balmy, the night odours 
had been sweet and soul-entrancing ; there 
had been no hsteners save the grasshoppers 
and the night moths with folded wings among 
the flower-beds, and no lookers-on save the 
silver stars and one jewel-eyed frog upon the 
gravel path, staring at them with all his 
might and main. 

Given all these fortuitous circumstances. 
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and a young man and a maiden wandering 
about alone together in a shadowy garden, 
and given that the young man is of a senti- 
mental and impressionable turn of mind, and 
has taken rather more than is good for him, 
and that the maiden is fair to look upon; 
that her shght, white-robed figure gleams 
out with graceful distinctness in the darkness, 
that her eyes shine upon him in the starlight 
with a softness which no gas-burners have 
ever imparted to them before, given all this, 
and you can have but one inevitable result — 
love-making. It may be only a little sham 
manufacture — a pretty make-believe on both 
sides ; or it may be that, carried away by a 
temporary exaltation, the love assumes a 
more serious aspect, and is made in real sober 
earnest ; but in some shape or other you may 
be very sure that love-making will go on. 
Now, Jack Hartley had been so carried 
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away into making much more serious love 
than he had any idea of. 

When he drove down to that Hurlingham 
dinner he had no more intention of propos- 
ing to pretty Flora Travers than he had of 
eloping with his grandmother. So that when 
he awoke the following morning, and realised 
that he had not only proposed to her, but 
had also been accepted, he was, to say the 
least of it, very much distm'bed. 

Not that he in any way objected to the 
little spoilt beauty. She was charming, a 
dear little girl, a prize any man might be 
proud of; but our friend Jack was not 
exactly in a position for marrying anything 
but an heiress, with five thousand a year. 

His own income was small, and his debts 
were alarmingly large, and had a way of in- 
creasing weekly and yearly with a fearful 
steadiness and regularity; and Jack knew 
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very well that Flora was no heiress, and that 
with no money of hers could that long list 
of debts be paid off. 

Nevertheless, Jack Hartley was a gentle- 
man, and no idea of not keeping to his 
bargain entered for one moment into his 
head. 

As he pulled on his boots, and rang the 
bell for his shaving water, he cursed himself 
for a fool to have been carried away by a 
pair of grey eyes and a soft little white hand, 
and all the witchery of a midsummer night, 
into doing so very mad a deed as he had 
been guilty of the evening before ; but all 
the same, he sent for a button-hole flower, 
and took very particular pains with his dress 
and general appearance, and started off with 
eager punctuality for his interview with 
the girl who had promised to become his 
wife. 
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* I called to see Miss Travers/ he said, 
when he had shaken hands with JuHet. 

*Tes, I know, Captain Hartley,' she 
answered, ' but Flora has gone out to lunch.' 

' Gone out ! ' he repeated, in astonish- 
ment. 

' Yes, I have sent her out ; and, if you 
will not mind, Captain Hartley, I want to 
have a little talk to you myself.' 

* Oh, certainly, Mrs. Travers ; ' but, man 
Uke, as soon as he scented opposition, he 
began to make up his mind to stick to Flora 
with all his might. 

' Do you know. Captain Hartley,' began 
JuUet, rather nervously, fidgeting with the 
trimmings of her dress as she spoke, ' I am 
afraid this is rather a foohsh business alto- 
gether between you and Flora.' 

* How foohsh ? ' he asked, a Kttle stiffly. 
*Well, I need not tell you that a 
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marriage between you would be utterly out 
of the question. I do not think that, from 
all I have heard, you are in a position to 
support a wife at all ; and Flora would have 
nohing but what her father might allow 
her — ^which would not be much, were she to 
marry you — as I am sure he would most 
strongly object to it. And — forgive me if I 
appear impertinent — but it is said that you 
have extravagant habits, and are very much 
in debt — is it not so ? Of course her father 
would expect you to relinquish the one and 
to clear yourself from the other — may I ask 
how you would propose doing so ? ' 

Jack Hartley was silent. He sat forward 
on his chair, and twisted his hat about in 
his hands, and looked rather sulky. 

* Flora has been entrusted to my care,' 
continued Juhet, 'and I consider myself 
answerable to her parents for any imprudence 
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she may be led into whilst staying with me ; 
so you must forgive my speaking to you so 
openly upon this subject. Captain Hartley, 
excuse me for telling you that I don't believe 
that you are prepared to alter your whole 
style of living for Flora's sake, neither do I 
think that she is the sort of girl who would 
be happy as a poor man's wife.' 

* How can I propose to a girl one evening 
and give her up the next morning?' said 
Jack, surlily ; * how can you expect me to do 
such a blackguard thing ? At all events, let 
me plead my cause, such as it is, to her 
parents.' 

* That is precisely what I want to avoid ; 
at present, no one knows anything about it 
but you two and myself — let us all three 
settle that it is a foolish and impossible idea, 
and there need be nothing more said about 
it.' 
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' But Flora herself will not consent to 
give me up, Mrs. Travers : and if the dear 
httle girl is willing to stick to me, by Geoige, 
I will stick to her ! ' 

' Flora/ answered Juliet, with a smile — 
for she had no intention of lowering her 
sister-in-law's dignity, nor of wounding 
Captain Hartley's feelings, by reveahng to 
him that Flora was not in the least in love 
with him, and had only accepted him from 
pique with another man, — ' Flora is, I am 
happy to say, too sensible to wish to carry 
on an engagement which she knows can 
never result in marriage, and which can 
only bring trouble to you both. I have had 
a long talk with her this morning, and she 
has decided to be guided by me entirely ; 
and if you will consent to look upon your 
last night's words to her as a piece of folly 
on both sides which had better be forgotten 
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as soon as possible, she has commissioned me 
to tell you that she wiU do the same, as she 
is sure that it will be better for your happi- 
ness to forget her.' 

*You mean to say that she wants to 
break it off, then ? ' 

* Yes, I think she does ; and fortunately 
you have not known each other long enough 
for it to be more than a transient pang to 
either of vou. I shall send Flora home in a 
few days ; and if you do not meet her till 
next season, you will probably have quite 
got over any little awkwardness by that time, 
and be very thankful to me for having spared 
you the misery of a marriage on a very small 
and inadequate income.' 

Jack Hartley began pacing up and down 
the room. It was really a wonderful piece 
of luck to have the thing so comfortably taken 
out of his hands, and to have the way to an 
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honourable retreat so comfortably opened to 
him. Of course the idea of marriage with a 
penniless girl was madness — ^it couldn't be 
thought of ; he ought to be too thankful to 
anyone who saved him from the misery of a 
comfortless lodging, a badly dressed wife, 
possible babies, ill-cooked dinners, cheap 
cigars, and a maid-of-all-work. Even a pass- 
ing thought of these things made him shudder 
with horror and disgust. Mrs. Travers was 
quite right ; he was not sufficiently in love 
with Flora to be able even to contemplate 
with equanimity such an utter revolution in 
his life for her sake ; he had better by all 
means resign her at once, and be satisfied 
that he had done all an honourable man 
could be expected to do to fulfil the rash 
engagement he had so foolishly entered into ; 
he had been perfectly ready to fulfil his part 
of the contract, and if she and her relations 
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had seen fit to draw back, why he ought to 
thank his stars for getting oflf so easily, and 
be perfectly content. 

Perfectly content, of course. 

And yet there was a hankering at his 
heart for another sight of the grey eyes, and 
the small fair head, and the saucy red lips 
that somehow, now that they were to be 
taken away from him, seemed to become 
more precious in his sight than they had 
ever appeared before. 

* I suppose I might not see her again — 
just to wish her good-bye ? ' he said, rather 
piteously, stopping in his uneasy walk about 
the room in front of Juliet's chair, whilst a 
vision of one more kiss from those sweet lips 
floated temptingly before his imagination. 

' Certainly not,' answered Juliet, and she 
could not help laughing, for she pictured to 
herself at once how Flora would weep and 
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deplore her wickedness, and probably confess 
the whole truth about Wattie in her self- 
reproaches, and so break down the whole 
course of her own strong hne of argument. 
' Certainly not ; no possible good could come 
of it, and it would be only a very painful 
ordeal for her.' 

^Well, I dare say you are right,' said 
Captain Hartley ruefully. * Will you tell her 
I am sorry — I spoke rashly to her ; I ought, 
of course, to have considered everything — 
and I wouldn't drag her down to a wretch- 
edly poor marriage for the world. I shall 
always be fond of her, and grateful to her 
for being willing to have me — but it is better 
not ; and now I think I will go, Mrs. 
Travers.' 

So, with a tremble of real emotion in 
his broken words such as he had hardly 
believed himself capable of feeling for little 
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Flora Travers, Captain Hartley took his 
leave, walked somewhat unsteadily down 
Grosvenor Street, owing to an unusual dim- 
ness 'before his eyes, then turned into Bond 
Street, where he encountered a friend, into 
whose arm he linked his own, and by the 
time he had reached his club in Pall Mall 
had, under the influence of congenial society 
and a good cigar, completely recovered his 
equanimity and his usual good spirits. 

Wattie Ellison was hard at work at his 
chambers in the Temple. There was no paint- 
ing htter, no easels with half-finished pictures 
upon them to be seen about the room now, 
as in the old days when he had aspired to 
be a Eoyal Academician, and had copied 
Gretchen Eudenbach's gentle face as a study 
for his ' Joan of Arc' Somewhere or other 
up in a lumber room, behind * several dusty 
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portmanteaus, and a pile of very mucli dus- 
tier law papers, that same canvas was lean- 
ing with its face to the wall, just as it had 
been left on the morning of Georgie Traverses 
death — ^with the figure of Joan of Arc drawn 
in, and Gretchen Eudenback's face fairly- 
finished, shining like the head of a saint out 
of the blank canvas, whilst a confused mass 
of black chalk scratches all round it served 
dimly to shadow forth the howling, raving 
multitude that were to have been seen 
struggling and fighting below her scaffold. 

Long ago had Wattie Ellison done vdth 
such idle fancies of a short cut to feme and 
fortune. His table nowadays is covered with 
briefs, his clerk looks in every now and then 
to receive orders and directions, and his face 
looks- very stem and aged since the days 
when he was poor Georgie's penniless lover, 
who rode his uncle's horses, and had much 
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ado to keep himself in boots and breeches 
through the hunting season. 

Presently the clerk comes in with a cup 
of coffee and a piece of dry toast on a tray, 
announcing it somewhat pompously as ' your 
lunch, sir/ Mr. Ellison answers, * All right, 
put it down,' and goes on with his reading 
and taking notes until the coffee gets stone- 
cold, when he drinks it all off at a gulp, and 
munches the toast with his eyes still riveted 
upon the blue pages of the draft in his hand. 

Little enough time has a rising young 
barrister, with a fast- spreading reputation for 
talent, for any such trivial occupation as 
luncheon ! 

Presently the clerk looks in again. 

* If you please, sir — ' he says with some 
hesitation, * there is a lady wishes to speak to 
you/ 

*Eh, what — a lady? Some begging 
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governess; I suppose. I can't possibly see 
her, Adams/ 

' So I told her, sir,' said Adams doubt- 
fully ; ' but she seemed to think you would 
be sure to speak to her — and she is a lady, 
sir, and none of your begging-women.' 

* Very well, go and ask her name.' 
Presently Adams came in with Mrs. 

Travers's card between a very much ink- 
stained finger and thumb. 

' Show her in at once.' 

And JuUet enters. 

* I am very sorry to disturb you, Wattie,' 
she said, when she had shaken hands with 
him, and had taken the chair he hastened to 
offer her. * I won't detain you one moment ; 
I only want to ask you if you will go down 
to Broadley next Sunday.' 

* Why, is Mr. Travers ill ? ' he asked 
quickly. 
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' Not at all, that I know of ; but the old 
man is always, as you know, glad to see you ; 
iuid, besides. Flora will be at home again,' 
added Juhet, looking down demurely at the 
threadbare carpet below her feet. 

* I don't see what that has to do with me,' 
answered Wattie, with stern disapprobation 
of Flora and her movements in his voica 

* Don't you ? ' cried Juliet, looking up at 
him suddenly in her impetuous way ; ' then I 
will tell you — ^I think it has everything to 
do with you. I am a very old friend of 
yours, Wattie, so I am going to take the 
liberty of telling you that you are just throw- 
ing your happiness away ; and I can tell you 
that, if you won't take the trouble to put out 
your hand to take her, somebody else will 
save you the trouble.' 

' If Flora prefers somebody else — ' began 
Wattie stiflay. 
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' She does nothing of the sort/ broke in 
Juliet angrily ; ' and the proof is that she is 
going back home to Broadley again as free 
as when she came to me ; and I can tell you/ 
she added with a free translation of the 
events that had happened which was tho- 
roughly feminine, ' that if she had chosen 3lie 
might have gone home engaged to Captain 
Hartley, and that she is not, ought to be a 
proof to you. that, whatever little faults she 
may have, her heart at all events is in the 
right place.' 

' Do you mean to say that Hartley pro- 
posed to her ? ' asked Wattie excitedly ; for 
the idea of a rival is never pleasing to any 
man, 

* Certainly I do ; and somebody else will 
probably do the same unless you look after 
her yourself. I have no patience with you, 
Wattie — letting a nice affectionate girl like 
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Flora slip through your fingers, just because 
you don't choose to take the trouble to speak 
to her.' 

' It is not that, I assure you, Mrs. Travers,' 
began Wattie eagerly, and flushing a little as 
he spoke. ' I never meant to force Flora's 
affections — and I have fancied lately that she 
did not care for me except as an old firiend* 
She has been cold in her manner to me, and 
has done several things which she knew I 
disapproved of, and which I had expressly 
asked her not to do. For instance, there 
was the day at Lord's — could anything prove 
more plainly to a man that a girl did not 
care for him than that ? ' 

* Oh, what fools you men are ! ' cried 
Juliet; *why, her coldness to you and dis- 
regard of your wishes was just what showed 
how much she was thinking of you ; and as to 
the cricket-match, why, she went in a dark- 
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blue bonnet which made her look almost 
plain, just because you are a Harrow man ! ' 

* So she did ! ' exclaimed Wattie, remem- 
bering the fact for the first time. * I did not 
notice it then.* 

* Why, you were blind ! A more marked 
encouragement could not have been given 
to you. You men always seem to think a 
girl must throw herself into your arms before 
you can believe in her sincerity. Now, don't 
be a fool, my dear friend; go down to 
Broadley next Sunday, and see if I am right 
or not about her afiection for you.' 

Wattie ElUson promised somewhat 
shamefacedly that he would go down to 
Broadley, and Juliet shook hands with him 
and took her leave. 

From the Temple Mrs. Travers drove to 
Mrs. Dalmaine's house, where Flora was 
waiting impatiently for her. 
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'Well, Flora, I have settled it all for 
you,' said Juliet, as the two drove off to- 
gether. ' Captain Hartley has behaved very 
well, and acknow^ledges the wisdom of all I 
said to him. I have convinced him that an 
engagement with you would be the height of 
folly, as there would never be money enough 
for you to marry upon, and your father 
would never hear of it ; so it's all at an end, 
and he has sent you a pretty message, and 
we are neither of us ever going to allude 
to the subject again; he is not at all 
angry with you, and thinks you are quite 
right — and I don't think he is very 
broken-hearted ; so let us never speak of it 
again.' 

' Oh, Juliet, how can I ever prove my 
gratitude to you ? ' 

* Why, by doing exactly as I tell you. 
I am sorry to put an end to your visit, my 
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dear, but I am going to send you home to- 
morrow.' 

' Not really ?— oh Juliet ! ' 

'Yes, really. Flora. Believe me, after 
what has passed, it would be very awkward 
for you to meet Captain Hartley ; besides, I 
have promised him that you shall go — ^it is 
only right and fair to him.' 

Flora shed a few tears behind her veil. 
' I have been very foohsh and wrong, I know, 
Juhet dear,' she said : 'but losing the rest of 
the season seems a dreadful punishment.' 

' Well, take your punishment patiently,' 
said Juliet, laughing, ' and then perhaps it 
will turn out better than you expect ; and 
be thankful, you foohsh child, that you are 
not punished much more severely than by 
missing a few balls and fetes^ 

But of that other interview with Wattie 
ElUson at the Temple, and of his proposed 
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visit to Broadley on the following Sunday, 
Juliet, like a true tactician, said not a single 
word. 

They were passing down Bond Street, 
and stopped for a naonaent at one of the large 
jeweUer's shops. 

* You needn't get out, Flora ; I am only 
just going to ask if my bracelet is mended,' 
said Juhet, as she got out of the carriage. 

She went into the shop. A gentleman 
stood with his back to her, leaning over the 
counter. It was her husband. 

A shopman was holding up before him a 
very handsome diamond locket, for which 
he was apparently bargaining, whilst several 
others of the same kind lay spread out in 
their velvet cases on the counter. 

* I don't think I can do better than have 
that one,' said Qs. 

* Certainly, sir ; it is quite the handsomest 
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thing of the kind we have had for some time 
and I am sure would give satisfaction. 
Where shall I send it for you, sir ? ' 

' To Miss Eudenbach — 120 Victoria Villas, 
Netting Hill,' answered Cis in a distinct voice, 
dictating the address to the man, who wrote 
it down. 

' I will call again,' said Juliet, turning to 
the door, to the man who had come' forward 
to her. * I find I have forgotten something. 
I will call to-morrow.' 

And she got herself out of the shop and 
into her carriage with the sort of bruised, 
giddy sensation one has after one has had a 
severe fall or a severe blow. 

' Was the bracelet done ? ' said Flora. 
* Why, how white you look, Juliet.' 

' Home ! ' said Juliet to the footman, who 
was waiting for orders, and spoke not another 
word all the rest of the drive. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A DUMOND LOCKET AND A ROSEBUD. 

Gretchen Eudenbach sat in her pretty little 
drawing-room in Victoria Villas, with both 
elbows leaning on the table, her chin in her 
hands, and her eyes fixed on something in 
front of her. The something is a diamond- 
studded locket in a blue velvet case. 

Don't be alarmed, gentle, virtuous-souled 
reader — there is no disgraceful episode, no 
shameful meaning, attached to this sparkHng 
jewelled ornament. It is simply and solely 
a wedding present. 

When Gretchen Eudenbach had written 
to Cis Travers and asked him to come and 
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see 1aer, and had so prevented his accompany- 
ing his wife to her dinner at Hurhngham, it 
was that she really wished for his counsel 
and advice upon a very important subject. 

The fact was that she had lately fallen in 
again with her old admirer, David Anderson 
— no longer the shambhng, awkward, wild, 
red-bearded David of the old singing-class 
days in Blandford Street, but a sleek, well- 
mannered, well-to-do-looking David, inclined 
to be portly, and wearing irreproachable 
clothes — who bore upon his outer man the 
impress of the success of his life, and who 
had the grave and serious aspect of a moneyed 
Scotch merchant. 

Mr. David Anderson stood now in his 
dead father's shoes, and was head partner of 
the hide and tallow business in Glasgow; 
and the younger Anderson, from his early 
experience and training in a good London 
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house of business, had made a much more 
profitable thing out of hide and tallow than 
ever his somewhat humdrmn and old- 
fashioned father had done. Mr. David 
Anderson had his town house in Glasgow 
and his country house near Dunoon, on the 
banks of the Clyde, where his widowed 
mother kept house for him, and where he 
soon began to desire to instal a wife. 

Then he bethought himself of his first 
love, the blue-eyed maiden with the German 
name, who had so snubbed and despised him 
in the old days. 

It was not likely, thought our friend, 
with the serene self-satisfaction of a self- 
made wealthy man, and with, it must be 
owned, some knowledge of the weaknesses of 
the fair sex — ^it was not likely that she would 
scorn and despise him now — ^now that he had 
so important a name in the hide and tallow 
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business, and could offer her a rich and com- 
fortable home, with any mmiber of servants 
at her command, and handsome carriages to 
drive about in. A plain and ungainly wooer 
presents a very different appearance to the 
female mind when he is backed up by such 
arguments as these. 

So David Anderson came up to London 
and hunted up his old love with some little 
difficulty and a praiseworthy perseverance, 
and made her, without more ado, a plain 
statement of his means, and an offer of his 
hand and fortune. 

And then it was that Gretchen sent off 
for Cis Travers to ask his advice. 

She could no more have helped tiuning 
to him in any crisis of her hfe than she could 
help, in spite of her judgment and reason, 
considering him the best and dearest of men. 

There was about this Uttle woman a 
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humiKty of gratitude, a dog-like fidelity 
which nothing could ever alter or change in 
her. She considered that she owed every 
success of her life to his boyish kindness to 
her, and she could never forget it. 

So she sent for him, to advise her 
whether she should marry David, or whether 
she should reject him. And Cis Travers 
gave her pretty nearly the same advice that 
he had given her five years ago, when he 
used to walk with her to her music lessons 
in Bloomsbury Square. He told her that 
David was not half good enough for her, that 
he was rough and ungainly, that she would 
be throwing herself away upon him, and that 
she must not think of it. 

Selfishly, as in the old days, though he 
could not marry her himself, he did not want 
anyone else to have her. 

Gretchen, resenting inwardly every word 
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that he said, promised, nevertheless, to think 
it over for a day and a night before she 
decided. And when the day and the night 
were over, she wrote to him and told him 
that, in spite of his advice, she had deter- 
mined that she would marry David, that he 
had much improved in every way, that she 
felt sure that he would make her happy, and 
that she did not think it would be right to 
refuse so very good an offer. And by the 
same post she wrote to David, and in a few 
simple, grateful words accepted him for her 
lover. 

Cis Travers thereupon went out and 
bought her the diamond locket, and sent 
it to her with a letter so full of tragical 
reproaches and despairing reproofs to her for 
her cruelty to him, and broken-hearted 
prayers for her happiness, that even Gretchen 
could not help laughing at it as the most 
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absurd and extravagant letter from a married 
man to a woman who was nothing but his 
friend and his confidante, that could possibly 
have been penned. 

And the locket gave her no pleasure. 
It was too handsome a gift under the cir- 
cumstances, and Gretchen felt sure that her 
future husband would not approve of it. 

She was still sitting puzzUng over it 
when David Anderson came in. 

* Look here,' she said to him ; * Mr. 
Travers has just sent me this locket. I wish 
he had not — it is too handsome for me.' 

* I don't know about being too handsome, 
my dear,' answered her lover, looking at 
her proudly. ' I could, and mean to, give 
you plenty of diamonds far handsomer than 
that, and I am sure they will be none too 
good for you ; but that is too handsome a 
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present for Mr. Travers to give you — ^you 
are right there.' 

Gretchen had instinctively crushed up 
the offendingly exaggerated letter in her 
hand and slipped it into her pocketf as Mr. 
Anderson entered. No occasion to make 
him jealous on the second day of her engage- 
ment to him ! 

'Well,' she said, standing up and 
shutting the case; *I don't like taking it, 
for I feel sure his wife would not like his 
giving it to me ;' and she blushed a little as 
she spoke. 

' Very likely not, my dear. What do you 
mean to do about it ? ' 

* Why, David, that is just what I was 
going to ask you — ^what would you advise 
me to do ? ' she asked, with a sweet defer- 
ential glance up at him. 
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*Send it back to him, my dear,' an- 
swered honest David. 

* That is just what I think I ought to do,' 
, she answered ; * but how shall I do it ? for 
he has been a very kind friend to me aU my 
life, and I should be very sorry to offend 
him or hurt his feeUngs.' 

' Well, Gretchen, I should advise you to 
take it back yourself and give it to his wife ; 
such a present should not go to any but a 
man's own wife — let her have it and do 
what she likes with it.' 

* You are quite right, David, and I will 
follow your advice,' cried Gretchen with 
alacrity. And she folded the case back in its 
papers, locked it up in her desk, and deter- 
mined to carry it back to Grosvenor Street 
herself on the morrow. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and Jtdiet was 
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sitting alone ; Mrs. Dalmaine had been lunch- 
ing with her, but had left. Flora had gone 
home two days ago, and Cis had gone out by 
himself. All at once the door opened, and 
Miss Eudenbach was announced. 

With everything within her kindhng into 
an angry indignation at the name, Juhet rose 
from her chair to receive her visitor with 
well-bred surprise at the visit in her face. 

Gretchen came forward, blushing and 
trembling, holding a white parcel in her hand. 

' You will wonder at my calhng on you, 
Mrs. Travers,' she said nervously ; ' but I 
wanted to give you this — this parcel — it is a 
present which your husband ' 

'Excuse me. Mademoiselle Eudenbach,' 
interrupted Juliet, with haughty sternness ; 
* if your business is with my husband, he is 
not at home ; and surely whatever you may 
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have to say to him cannot be fittingly said 
to his wife.' 

*But no — ' answered Gretchen, looking 
up at her with a calm siurpiise in her blue 
eyes ; * I do not want him ; it is to you I 
wanted to speak. He is very kind — ^he has 
given me a present which is far too hand- 
some, and which I cannot take — ^I do not 
want to offend him, so I have brought it 
back to you. See here for yourself how 
handsome it is — you wiU understand that I 
could not accept such a present.' 

She opened the case in her hand, and 
held out the flashing diamonds towards her. 

Mrs. Travers pushed it away from her 
without a glance ; for had she not seen that 
locket before ! 

' Presents from my husband to you,' she 
said with an indignant flush, ' are not things 
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which you should dare to name to me 
Keep your diamonds, Mademoiselle Euden- 
bach— I do not grudge them to you— but 
spare me at least the insult of your presence 
in my house.' 

And then all at once it flashed upon 
Gretchen what she meant, and what Cis 
Travers's wife took her for. With a cry 
of dismay she sprang towards her. 

' Mrs. Travers ! what can you mean ? 
What is it possible that you can have 
thought of me ? Your husband has been the 
kindest of my friends for years — this locket 
is his wedding present to me — I am going 
to be married to Mr. Anderson.' 

' Going to be married ? ' repeated Juliet 
in astonishment. 

* Yes. You have taken me for a dread- 
fully wicked woman. Is it possible that he 
has never told you of all his kindness to 
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me, when, without his help, I should have 
starved ? ' 

Juliet shook her head, feeling more and 
more bewildered. And then Gretchen sat 
down near her and told her the whole story 
of her life, and how Cis had helped her 
and been kind to her when she was alone 
and ill and penniless ; and how he had been 
her friend ever since. 

She confessed to his wife with timid 
blushes how at one time she had perhaps 
thought a little too much about Cis for hor 
own happiness, and how she had gone down 
to Sotherne to see him married, and had 
prayed fervent prayers for the happiness of 
both husband and wife from her hidden 
corner in the little country church. 

But long ago, she said — even on that very 
day — ^had such foolish thoughts been ban- 
ished from her heart, and Cis had been only 
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to her the dearest and truest friend that any 
lonely woman could wish for. 

* I wish I had known all this long ago ! ' 
said Juliet, with a sigh. And then with one 
of those generous impulses which were 
natural to her honest character she went up 
close to the little pianiste, and took hold of 
her hands and kissed her. ' Will you forgive 
me,' she said, * for having done you a 
grievous wrong in my heart? Yes, it is 
quite true that I had thought badly of you ; 
but I cac never do so again. If Cis had told 
me about you long ago, I should have been 
glad and proud to have been your friend ; is 
it too late for me to become so now ? ' 

* Dear Mrs. Travers ! ' murmured Gret- 
chen, overcome by the sudden kindness of 
her words. 

' Look here,' continued Juliet, taking up 
the velvet case from where she had dropped 
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it a few minutes ago scornfully on the table ; 
* you will no longer refuse to accept this 
locket, will you, if I ask you to take it as a 
joint gift from myself as well as from Cecil, 
with all my most sincere good wishes for the 
happiness of your married life T 

And so Cecil Travers opened the door 
and found the two women sitting hand in 
hand together on the sofa, with the glittering 
diamond locket between them. No wonder 
that he stood still and stared at so imex- 
pected a sight. 

'I am congratulating Mademoiselle 
Eudenbach on her engagement,' said Juhet, 
looking at her husband not without a spice 
of malicious delight at his evident confusion ; 
'she has been showing me the locket you 
have given her, I have asked her to let me 
share in the gift as well as in the good 
wishes' 
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And Cis could find no words wherein to 
answer her ; he could only shake hands with 
Gretchen in silence and look unutterably 
foolish and awkward. 

After a few commonplace remarks rela- 
tive to the weather, Gretchen wisely took 
her leave, and left the husband and wife 
together. 

' Cis,' said Juliet, standing up close to 
her husband when they were alone, — ' Cis, 
what a pity it is that you did not tell me 
what a great friend you were of Miss Euden- 
bach's long ago ! ' 

* Why should I have told you ? ' he 
answered, looking both sheepish and surly, 
and turning half away from her. 

'Because you might have known me 
well enough to have been sure that, had you 
only dealt openly with me, I should not have 
been jealous, or have made myself disagree- 
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able to you about her. I should have been 
very glad to have known her better, for I 
think she is a charming young woman. But 
as it is, you have not dealt fairly by her, for 
your silence has made me do her and you a 
grievous injustice. Cis, I have suspected you 
wrongly, and I beg your pardon.' 

' I am glad you are sorry for it,' he an- 
swered surlily. Cis had no perception of the 
generous candour which had prompted her 
to the avowal of her mistake ; he had no 
responding generosity to meet her half-way 
in her effort to make things straighter and 
better between them ; he could only revile 
her with a sort of conceited assumption of 
superiority which she could not but resent. 

*If I was suspicious, it was your own 
doing,' she answered, with some show of 
temper. *Why did you never speak the 
truth to me? There was no harm in it. 
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Why did you make a mystery of it, and tell 
me lies about it? Why Cis,' she added 
passionately, * even if you had loved her, and 
had told me the truth; I could have forgiven 
you better ! ' 

And then the small heart that there was 
in the man came up aU on a sudden to the 
surface. 

' If I loved her ! ' he said, with a sort of 
groan, and sank down into a chair, covering 
his face with his hands. 

With a great pitying sympathy welling 

V 

up in her own sinful, sorrowing heart, Juliet 
laid her hand upon her husband's bent head, 
and kissed his fair ruffled locks very ten- 
derly. 

* My poor Cis ! ' she said, with a great 
gentleness, 'we have made a dreadful mis 
take of cur lives, haven't we ? But somehow 
or other we have got to bear the conse- 
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quences of our errors together ; let us not 
make it harder to live out our lives together 
— ^for we have both of us much to bear with 
and to forgive in each other/ 

So they kissed one another in silence, 
and Cis, feeling a little humbled and subdued, 
went away and left her. 

For the first time in his life, some dim 
perception of the superiority of his wife's 
character to his own came vaguely over him. 

He saw that there had been no feminine 
spitefiilness, no littleness of soul, in her ten- 
der, tolerant words to him — she had not 
been shocked nor disgusted by his half- 
admission of his afiection for Gretchen ; no 
torrent of angry reproaches had poured from 
her lips. On the contrary, she had seemed 
at once to understand and to sympathise with 
him, and to pity his trouble as one who had 
no thought for herself, but only of him. 
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For the first time it struck him that 
possibly she too had sufiered, and that her 
life, as she had said, had been a mistake as 
well as his own. 

He remembered, like a voice out of 
another hfe, how, long ago, she had told him 
that she had no heart to give him, and he 
wondered a little where and how that heart 
about which he had troubled himself so Uttle 
had gone. He was, however, too selfish and 
indolent to disturb himself long about any- 
thing that did not concern his own personal 
comfort, and soon dismissed the subject from 
his thoughts. 

But Juhet was the happier and the better 
for that httle insight into her husband's heart, 
and for the forbearance and tenderness which 
it had called out in herself towards him. 
And so, although Hugh Fleming had already 
put the waters of the English Channel be- 
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tween himself and her, and she was to see 
him no more, a httle of the blackness and 
darkness of the heavy clouds that encom- 
passed her had even now been cleared away 
out of her daily life. 

Meanwhile, on that same summer Sunday 
afternoon, another and v^ different scene 
was being acted out under the walnut-tree on 
the lawn at Broadley House. 

An idyl ever graceful and ever new — 
* the old, old story ' that never loses its charm 
nor its sweetness, however many times in this 
world's history it is repeated — was being 
told over again under the fluttering branches 
of the tree which Flora had once in idle 
fancy likened to a cathedral aisle, and which 
became in very truth a shrine to her on this 
day. 

The sunshine ghnted down through the 
aromatic-scented walnut leaves upon her 
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drooping yellow head and sweet downcast 
face, and fluttered about the white draperies 
of her simple dress, as Wattie Ellison told 
her, in strong, manly words, the story of his 
deep love. 

Divested of her fashionable London 
garments, of her crowd of admirers, of all the 
coquetry and unreality of her first season's 
experiences, Flora Travers seemed to have 
been transformed once again into the simple 
country maiden whom he had always known 
and loved ; nor had her six weeks of town 
life been altogether an unmixed evil to her, 
in that they had taught her to understand 
her own heart, and to value the sterhng affec- 
tion of the man who, not being blind to her 
faults, loved her in spite of them, more than 
all the flattery and adulation that had lately 
turned her head, but had not been able to 
spoil her heart. 

And presently Wattie took the baud 
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which she had promised him upon his arm, 
and under the shady hme-tree avenue and 
out through the yellow cornfields, where the 
hairest was already beginning, they strolled 
slowly down to the churchyard in the valley, 
where scarlet geraniums, and mignonette, 
and great clusters of white clove carnations 
had turned poor Georgie's grave into a very 
wilderness of loveliness ; and there, standing 
up together hand in hand by the white cross 
round which a crimson rose had been twined 
by loving hands, Wattie Ellison told over 
again to her sister the short, sad story of his 
first love. 

'I am sure that she sees us this day. 
Flora, and that her blessing is upon us both,' 
said Wattie, with his simple, childlike faith ; 
and then he stooped down, and Flora's first 
present from her future husband was a rose- 
bud ofi* her sister's grave. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 



THE END OF IT. 



The scene shifts, and we are at Sotherue 
again : Sotherne without its roses and with 
its great woods all stripped and bare, and 
with the winds and rain of December moaning 
dismally among its quaint twisted chimneys. 
Yet, spite of the dreary autumn weather, 
Sotherne looks less dismal than it has done 
for many a day. There are fires in every 
room, and every window in the long gabled 
fa9ade is unshuttered, and there are footsteps 
and voices along its passages from morning 
till night, for Sotherne's mistress has come 
back to live in it again. 
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The house in Grosvenor Street is let, and 
Mrs. Travers has allowed it to be understood 
that the home of her fathers is, for the future, 
to be her head-quarters : at which the neigh- 
bourhood generally rejoiced greatly. 

A place like Sotherne is a dead loss to a 
county when it is shut up and uninhabited ; 
and even in Mrs. Blair's long and tranquil 
reign it was a useless house, as far as sociability 
is concerned. 

But now that Mr. and Mrs. Travers have 
come to settle down there for the best part of 
the year, the whole population seems to have 
brightened and furbished itself up, in its 
delight to welcome them back. There have 
been more dinner-parties and dances given 
this autumn than have been remembered for 
many years, and great was the joy and ex- 
citement when it became known that, as soon 
as Christmas should be over, two entertain- 
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ments on a large scale would be held within 
Sotherne's ancient walls — the first a juvenile 
dance and Christmas-tree, and the second a 
full-blown ball, to which ' everybody ' was to 
be asked. 

Cecil had consented to leave London and 
to return to Sotherne more willingly than 
Juhet had thought it possible. For the first 
few weeks he amused himself at playing the 
country squire on his wife's property, but 
after a while he got tired of wandering about 
the fields with the head-keeper or the bailiff, 
and making ignorant remarks and suggestions, 
to which these gentlemen listened in silence, 
with a respectful smile, but which they did 
not dream of acting upon. As he had no 
country tastes or pursuits, he soon found the 
time hang heavily on his hands, and sat all 
day long in the hbrary reading French novels 
or dozing idly in his chair. 
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' Would you like to go up to town again, 
Cis ? ' said his wife to him more than once ; 
*I am sorry now we came to Sotheme, — 
you seem to find it so wearisome ; would you 
like to go back ? ' 

' No ; of what use would that be ? ' he 
would answer firetfully. 'I am not feeling 
well — ^I had just as soon be quiet.' 

And something in his peevish answers 
and pale pinched face made Juliet a httle 
uneasy on his account. There was surely 
something more than his usual fretfiilness 
and listlessness upon him. Every other day 
he would go over to Broadley and sit with 
his father for an hour or so, and often, as she 
saw them together, Juliet thought that the 
old Squire — who still rode to hounds in a 
quiet way and tramped about his fields with 
his gun on his shoulder and his setter behind 
him to pick up a brace of pheasants or a 
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couple of rabbits, and who stiU took a lively 
interest in his Field and his Sporting Gazette 
— ^was by far the younger man of the two. 

Something more than the despondency 
of a weak character was in the perpetual 
fretfulness and depression of spirits to which 
Cecil Travers had now become habitually 
subject. Sometimes Juliet thought his health 
must be breaking up altogether, and some- 
times she even feared for his mind. Several 
times she entreated him to see a doctor; 
but Cis only shook her off impatiently, and 
refused to listen to her advice. 

Once a week, indeed, Cecil seemed to 
brighten up a little at the arrival of the 
weekly letter, which, at Juhet's special re- 
quest, Mrs. David Anderson never forgot to 
write to him ; and the only thing to which 
he seemed to look forward with any degree 
of pleasure or animation was the prospect of 
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a visit from Gretchen and her husband, 
which they had promised to pay when 
the winter should be over. 

JuHet was sitting one afternoon in the 
little morning room where so many of the 
scenes of her early hfe had been acted out. 
A foreign letter lay on the writing-table in 
front of her — a letter dated from the shores 
of the Lake of Como — sweet-scented with the 
pale double violets which had been enclosed 
in it, and breathing the fragrance of a 
thoroughly happy heart in every line. 

Never, wrote Flora, were two people 
more suited to eaxih other than she and her 
dear Wattie — ^their days were one succession 
of unbroken happiness— long days of. sun- 
shine and of peace, of wanderings side by 
side under the chestnut-trees, or of lazy, 
dreamy hours on the bosom of the blue lake. 
They were in no hurry to come home, a very 
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fairy-land indeed had the purple mountains 
and the calm waters of northern Italy become 
to them. 

JuUet put down the letter with a happy 
smile. She had done some good there, she 
felt, and longed a little selfishly for the honey- 
moon days to be over, and for Wattie and 
his pretty bride to be at home again and 
within her reach, where the sight of their 
happiness might be a perpetual pleasure and 
interest to her. 

Another letter lay beside her, from her 
stepmother — a letter written in a very 
different spirit. 

Since Juhet had returned to hve at 
Sotheme, she had taken herself, by so doing, 
completely out of the reach of Mrs. Lamp- 
lough's slanderous tongue. Living a quiet 
life alone with Cis at Sotherne, and Colonel 
Fleming gone back again to Lidia, it would 
have been difficult for any female friend. 
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however spitefully inclined, to have spoken 
harmful words of her. Mrs. Lamplough 
deemed it wise to ignore all disagreeable 
and dangerous allusions, and to keep up a 
brisk correspondence, teeming with flattering 
words and exaggerated expressions of affec- 
tion to her * dearest JuHet.' 

In truth, the poor woman could not 
afford to lose JuUet's friendship, for she 
was very far from contented with her lot. 

Marriage with the Rev. Daniel Lamp- 
lough, whom she soon discovered to be a 
selfish and vulgar domestic tyrant, was any- 
thing but the bhss she had at one time ex- 
pected it to be. Instead of being allowed to 
have her own way, to give entertainments, 
to dress fashionably, and to mix in 'aristo- 
cratic circles,' as had once been her dream, 
Mrs. Lamplough found herself a slave, bound 
hand and foot under a threefold tyranny. 
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Her husband, her sister-in-law, and her sour- 
visaged maid, seemed to vie with each other 
to thwart her in every trifle, and to make 
her hfe a perfect misery. She hardly knew 
which of these three personages * she hated 
the most. She could not do the smallest 
thing, from altering the position of an arm- 
chair to dismissing a housemaid, or inviting 
a friend to dinner, without obtaining permis- 
sion from one or other, and often from all of 
these three potentates : and her worldliness, 
and sinfulness, and general similitude to the 
children of the Devil was so often cast in 
her teeth, and bemoaned over by her per- 
secutors, that she began to detest the very 
name of rehgion, and once had the boldness 
to tell her husband that if the children of 
Eighteousness where all hke him, she should 
infinitely prefer to belong to the family of 
Sin — a flaring piece of blasphemy, for which 
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she was practically sent to Coventry for 
more than a week, as her husband refused to 
speak to her, dined from Monday till Satur- 
day at his club, because he said that he 
could not sit at meat with so hardened a sin- 
ner, groaned aloud when he met her about 
the house, and what was the worst penance 
of all, prayed specially at morning and 
evening family prayers, before all the ser- 
vants, that the Almighty might be pleased 
to turn the heart of his dear, but sinful and 
erring wife. 

A few months of such treatment were 
sufficient completely to alter and to subdue 
the unhappy woman ; her only pleasure now 
was in writing long, miserable letters to 
Juliet in which she poured out full descrip- 
tions of her woes and troubles, and bitter 
repentance for having ever married again, 
and often deep sorrow for all her past 
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offences and wrong dealings towards her 
stepdaughter. Her letters were a very 
jeremiad of misery, and Juliet, who was 
generous, although to the last she could 
never quite believe in anything she said, for- 
gave her freely, and kept up the correspond 
dence. She wrote to her this afternoon a 
long, cheerful, comforting letter, in which 
she tried to raise her spirits and make her 
look more hopefully at all the troubles and 
worries of her self- chosen hfe. 

And then, as the short winter afternoon 
began to draw in, and it became almost too 
dark to see to write, she left the writing- 
table and went to sit down on a low seat in 
the window. 

Outside, the wind howled and moaned 
dismally among the naked branches of the 
trees, the sky was heavy and lowering, the 
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dead leaves fluttered across the lawn in a 
melancholy way. 

It grew darker and darker— one by one 
the more distant objects m the landscape 
faded away indistinctly into the greyness of 
the coming night, till at last only the twisted 
rose-bushes in the bed just outside the win- 
dows gleamed out of the dark background, 
lit up from the firehght within the room. 

Back upon Juliet's memory came the 
vivid picture of just such another evening 
long ago, when the winter winds had so 
howled and moaned, and the dreary darkness 
had come on and left her sitting there staring 
out into it with hopeless, tearful eyes. She 
remembered how, on that other winter 
evening, there had come the sudden rush of 
a horse up the avenue and the clanging peal 
of the bell at the hall-door ; and then all had 
been hurry, and confusion, and dismay, tiU 
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poor Georgie had been brought into her 
house to die. Very vividly that • deathbed 
came back to Juliet s mind to-day — the long, 
sad night-watch, the broken-hearted grief of 
the old Squire, the painful bustle of the 
arrival of Wattie and Cecil jfrom town, and 
then the last scene of all, and the dying girl's 
last words, when she had extracted that fatal 
mistaken promise from herself, and clasped 
her hand into that of Cecil. 

As Juliet thought it all over, slow, sad 
tears of sorrow for her dead friend, and of 
regret for her own wasted life, coursed one 
by one down upon her clasped hands. 

With a shudder as of some premonition 

of evil, she knew not what, she rose from the 

» 

window as old Higgs suddenly opened the 
door and stood before her. 

* What is it, Higgs ? ' she asked, in the 
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very words in which she had asked it on 
that evening long ago. 

* Would you come into the library, 
ma'am ? ' said the old butler, with rather a 
frightened face. ' I don't think that master 
can be well, for he never moved when I 
took the lamp in, nor answered me when I 
asked if he had any letters for the post.' 

' He was asleep,' answered Juhet, with a 
strange flutter of terror at her heart as she 
hastened from the room. 

They went into the library together — 
Juliet first, with her quick, impetuous step, 
and Higgs following her, trembling all over 
from head to foot. 

Cecil sat upright in his arm-chair, with 
his back towards the door. A shaded read- 
ing lamp stood on the table in front of him, 
and flung a bright circle of hght just around 
it, and ghostly shadows about the large room 
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and over its oaken furniture and heavy book- 
cases. His elbows were on the table in front 
of him, and his hands both put up shading 
his face, and before him lay an open writing- 
case and a half-finished letter upon it. 
When they came in he never turned in his 
chair, nor lifted his head, nor dropped his 
hands, nor moved one single hair's-breadth 
in his attitude. 

* Cis, look up ! speak to me ! ' cried Juliet 
with a sharp, ringing voice of horror, as she 
sprang towards him and touched his shoul- 
der. And then she caught away his hands, 
and they were cold and stiff ; and his face 
was white and altered, and his eyes were 
wide open and fixed — ^for in them was the 
solemn immovable stare of Death. 

For Cecil Travers would never move or 
look up, nor ever more speak to her again ! 
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Six montlis have come and gone, and 
summer is in the land again. It is six 
months since Cecil Travers was laid beside 
his sister in Sotheme churchyard-six 
months, during which the crops have been 
sown and sprung up, and well-nigh ripened, 
and the trees have budded and unfolded 
themselves into midsummer glory, and 
myriads of summer birds and insects have 
been ushered into life and happiness, and 
whole showers of roses have covered 
Sotherne's walls with a mantle of beauty. 

In these six months Juhet Travers has 
recovered from the severe illness which the 
terrible shock of her husband's sudden death 
had brought upon her ; and now reclines 
very pale and thin, in her deep crape and 
snowy widow's cap, on a low couch that has 
been wheeled out on to the lawn for her, 
under the elm-trees. 
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Juliet has mourned for Cecil truly and 
deeply — not with the mourning of a widow 
who has lost her supporter and her other 
self, but rather with the gentle grief of a 
mother over some sickly, wayward child, who 
has been to her more an occupation and 
a duty than a comfort or a pleasure. 

But to all such mourning, when it does 
not wrench up the very roots and vitals of 
our hearts, when it does not alter our nature, 
nor throw an impenetrable gloom over our 
whole lives — ^to all such mourning, when it 
is sad but not bitter, there comes a natural 
end. And to Juliet's mourning that end had 
come ; her illness — ^many days of unconscious 
delirium, many weeks of utter prostration 
and weakness too great for thinking— had 
placed a wide gulf, a blank of vacancy 
between herself and the past. A new life is 
now opening before her, and, with her 
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sense of freedom in the realisation of her 
widowhood, new hopes and new thoughts 
are beginning to stir within her. 

She had called for her writing materials 
to be brought out to her on the low table 
beside her sofa, and is sitting now with a 
blank sheet of paper before her, her pen idle 
in her hand, and her eyes fixed with a not 
imhappy look in them upon the distant blue 
hills beyond the valley. 

* Shall I ? dare I ? ' she is saying over 
again to herself, whilst a little smile plays 
about her Ups. 

Then all on a sudden she pushes aside 
her writing materials, and rising, with a 
somewhat weak and trembling step, walks 
across the lawn into the house through the 
morning-room window. 

And what do you suppose she does 
there, daughter of Eve as she is ? 
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Why, first she carefully shuts the door, 
and then she moves away a sofa from before 
a long mh-ror that fills up one end of the 
room, and, with a blush that would not mis- 
become a maiden of nineteen, she takes off 
her widow's cap, and surveys her own fair 
image in the glass. 

And fair it is, despite her eight-and- 
twenty years, and despite the saddened lines 
which suffering and sorrow have traced upon 
her face. 

Her small, dark head, with its crown of 
polished plaits, is upheld as proudly as of 
old ; her glorious eyes are as deep and as 
tender — ay, and as full of fire ; the rich 
curve of her lips, the regular outhne of her 
oval &ce, and her figure, — which, if it is a 
shade more matronly, is as perfect in its 
graceful curves, — are as full of subtle charm, 
as when she first greeted Hugh Fleming 
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standing out upon the doorstep of her home, 
itnd he had thought her the loveliest and 
fairest among Enghsh maidens. 

Yes, she could acknowledge to herself 
without vanity that her beauty had not yet 
left her, that she was still lovely with a loveli- 
ness which, had it ever power to charm and 
to fascinate him, must do so still. 

Then she pinned on the disfiguring cap, 
and went out and sat down again before her 
writing-case, and began to write rapidly and 
hastily, with a glad rosy flush coming and 
going upon her down-bent face. 

* Why should we waste any more of our 
lives apart from each other .'^ We have 
suffered too much and too long to care any 
longer for the empty conventionaUties and 
the idle gossip of strangers who do not know 
what our life's story has been. I am pre- 
pared very gladly to be called heartless and 
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disrespectful to poor Cecil's memory, and to 
be a nine days' wonder and scandal to my 
native county, if only by so doing I may but 
have you with me again. Dear Hugh ; come 
back to me, for, truly I have hungered and 
thirsted for the sight of you, for too many 
weary days, to bear absence from you with 
anything hke patience, now that nothing more 
need stand between us for ever. Our lives 
have been half wasted apart, let us not lose 
any more of the precious golden days which 
might be spent together. Darling, come 
back to me; do not give me the bitter 
humiliation of being rejected by you for the 
third time ! ' 

Nor does he. 

Within a few months of the receipt of 
that letter, Hugh Fleming is in England 
again ; and when a year is over since Cecil 
has been carried to his grave, he goes down 
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to Sotheme one morning by the early train, 
and Juliet, and Mrs. Dawson, and Wattie, 
and Flora meet him in Sotheme church, just 
in their everyday clothes, only that Juliet 
has doffed her crape and wears a simple grey 
.dress, plain as any nun's ; the old vicar stands 
in the chancel with his spectacles on his nose 
and his open prayer-book in his hand, and a 
few villagers drop in to look and to wonder ; 
and in this fashion these two, who have loved 
and suffered so long, are married at last to 
each other. 

Of course, as she had prophesied, it was a 
nine days' scandal to the neighbourhood, who 
knew nothing of her life, but to Cecil's 
family she had told her story, and they for- 
gave her, and were not offended with her 
for marrying the man she had loved for so 
long — and that was enough for Juliet. 

Another distress to the county was that 
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Colonel and Mrs. Fle^ling did not go away 
for a wedding tour, like all other decent and 
respectable brides and bridegrooms, but that, 
shaking hands with the httle wedding party 
at the church door, they walked off togiether 
arm-in-arm up the hill to the house, where 
they immediately took up their abode with- 
out any sort of outward rejoicing, and with 
no thought of going away even for a week. 

One more glimpse of my heroine before 
we say good-bye to her. 

She is standing on the lawn with her 

husband a few days after her marriage, and 

. together they are watching a glowing golden 

winter sunset shedding its glory over the 

landscape below. 

It is just such another evening as the one 
with which my story opened, only that, in 
place of the golden-hearted glow of October, 
it is now the paler but scarcely less lovely 
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light of the finest and warmest of February- 
days. 

Crocuses and snowdrops are springing up 
in the garden-beds around them, and black- 
bkds and thrushes are awaking after their 
long winter silence to welcome the coming 
spring with a very concert of joy. 

A new life dawns upon the earth. A 
new life too is opening for the husband and 
wife. Juliet, with a deep thankfulness in her 
sobered face, is looking out with solemnly 
glad eyes over the famiUar scene, and Hugh 
is looking at her face. 

* Darling,' he says, drawing her to him 
' with a sudden flash of tenderness, * it is good 
to be together at last, is it not ? We have 
suffered so much in the past — - — ' 

*' Ah, it is more than I deserve ! ' she 
interrupts quickly, resting a soft rosy cheek 
against his owr^. ' When I think of all the 
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wicked things I once said and thought, can 
I ever repent enough! We have suffered, 
Hugh — but I have also sinned ! ' 

' Sweet sinner ! ' he answers playfully, 
and lays his lips upon hers, ' Where is the 
man hving who would not forgive to so fair 
a penitent the sin that was sinned for love's 
sake ! ' 



THE END. 
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Mercury. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, with Illustrations, 7j. 6d. 

Boccaccio's Decameron ; 

or. Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an 
Introduction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 
Portrait, and Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 

Price One Shilling Monthly, with Four Illustrations. 

Belgravia. 

^HAT the purpose with which "BELGRAVIA " was originated has been 
•*■ fulfilled^ is shown by the popularity that has attended it since its first 
appearance. Aiming y as may be inferred from, its name^ at supplying the most 
refined and cultivated section of London society with intellectual Pahulnm suited 
to its requirements^ it sprang at once into public favour ^ and has since remained 
one of the most extensively read and widely circulated of periodicals. In passiptg 
into new hands it has experienced no structural change or modification. In- 
creased energy and increased capital have been employed in elevating it to the 
highest standard of excellence^ but all the features that had won public apprecia- 
tion have been retained^ and the Magazine still seeks its principal support in the 
homes of Belgravia. As the means through which the writer most reeulily reaches 
the heart of the general public, and in consequence as the most important of aids 
in the estaltlishment of morals and the formation of character , fiction still remains 
a principal feature in the Magazine. Two serial stories accordingly run through 
its Pages ; supplemented by short stories, novelettes, and narrative^ or dramatic 
sketches : whilst essays, social, biographical, and humorous ; scientific discoveries 
brought to the level of popular comprehension, and treated with a light touch ; 
poetry, of the highest character ; and records of adventure and travel, form the 
remaining portion of the contents. Especial care is now bestowed upon the 
illustrations, of which no fewer than four appear in each number. Beyond the 
design of illustrating the article they accompany, these aim at maintaining a 
position as works of art, both as res^ards drawing and engraving. In sfufrt, 
whatever claims the Magazine before possessed to favour have now been enha$tced, 
and the Publishers can but leave the result to a public that has seldom failed to 
appreciate all earnest. Persistent, and well-directed efforts for its amusement and 
benefit. 

\* The THIRTY-FIRST VolumeofBELGRA VIA (which includes 
the Belgravia Annual^, elegantly bound in crimson cloth, full gilt 
side and tacky gilt edges , price *js, 6d., is now ready. — Handsome Cases 
for binding the volume can be had at 2s. each. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 

Boudoir Ballads. : 

Vers de Society. By J. Ashby-Sterry. 
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Imperial 4to, doth extra, gilt and gilt edges, price 2ij. per volume. 

Beautiful Pictures by British Artists : 

A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In 2 Series. 
The First Series including Examples by Wilkie, Con- 
stable, Turner, Mulready, Landseer, Maclise, E. M. 
Ward, Frith, Sir John Gilbert, Leslie, Ansdell, Marcus 
Stone, Sir Noel Paton, Faed, Eyre Crowe, Gavin O'Neil, 
and Madox Brown. 

The Second Series containing Pictures by Armytage, Faed, 
GooDALL, Hemsley, Horsley, Marks, Nicholls, Sir Noel 
Paton, Pickersgill, G. Smith, Marcus Stone, Solomon, 
Straight, E. M. Ward, and Warren. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney Armytage, M.A. 

** This hook is well got «/, and good engravings by yeensy Lumb Stocks, and 
ethers y bring back to us pictures of Royal AcoiUmy Exhibitions of past years** 

— ^TlMBS. 



Crown 8vo, with Photographic Portrait, cloth extra, 9^. 

Blanchard' s (Laman) Poems. 

Now first Collected. Edited, with a Life of the Author (includ- 
ing numerous hitherto unpublished Letters from Lord Lytton, 
Lamb, Dickens, Robert Browning, and others), by Blan- 

CHARD JeRROLD. 

"His humorous verse is much of it admirable — sparkling with genuine 
* esprit^ and as polished and Pointed as Praed*s*' — Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6^. 

Bret Harte 's Select Works 

in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M. Bel- 
lew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 

** Not many months before my friend* s death, he had sent tne two sketches of 
a young American writer (Bret Harte), far awav in California C The Out" 
casts of Poker Flat,* and another), in which he had found such subtle strokes 
of character as he had not anywhere else in late years discovered ; the manner 
resembling himself, but the matter fresh to a degree that had surprised him ; 
the painting in all respects masterly, and the wild rude thing Painted a quite 
wonderful reality. I have rarely known him more honestly moved** — Forstbr's- 
LiFB OF Dickens. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, yj. dd. 

Brand's Observations on Popular Anti- 
quities^ chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir 
Henry Ellis. An entirely New and Revised Edition, with fine 
full-page Illustrations. 
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Small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with fuU.page Portraits, ^r. 6dk. 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of 

Science, 

ii M . . \ ■■—I. ■ ■■■■■■■■■^ ■■■■» »i. ■ — - ■■ __ ■■■ ■! ^^ ^ ■ » . _^ 

Small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 45. 6^. 

Brewster's (Sir David) More IVorlds 

than One, the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 
Christian. 

Small crown Svo, cloth extra, 6;. 

Brillat-Savarin 's Gastronomy as a Fine 

Art; or, The Science of Good Living. A Translation of the 
** Physiolc^e du Goiit " of Brillat-Savarin, with an Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes by R. E. Anderson, M.A. 

** We have read it with rare enjoytnent, just as we have delightedly read and 

re-read gitaint old Izaak. Mr. Anderson has done his work of translation 

daintily^ with true appreciation 6f the points in his original^ and altogether^ 

though lale^ we cannot but believe that this book will be welcomed and much reaa 

by many.*' — Nonconformist. 

Demy Svo, profusely Illustrated in Colours. 

The British Floi'a Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated 
by a Figure of each Plant, coloured by hand. By Benjamin H. 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by John R. 
Jackson, A.L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. \In the press. 

The Stothard Bunyan.— Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, *js, 6d, 

Bunyan 's Pilgrim! s Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7j. dd. 

Byron 's Letters and yournals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of 
the Original Edition, newly revised. Complete in one thick Volume, 
with Twelve full-page Plates. 
" We have read this book with the greatest pleasure . Considered merely as a 
cotn^ositiont it deserves to be classed among^the best specimens of English prvs^ 
which our age has produced. . . . The style is agreeable, clear^ and manly, 
and when it rises into eloquence, rises witJumt effort or ostentation. It would 
be difficult to name a book which exhibits tmne kindness, fairness, and modesty.** 
— Maca»lay, in the Edinburgh Rbvibw. 
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Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31J. 6^. 

Canova 's Works in Sculpture and Model- 
ling, 150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by Moses, and 
printed on an India tint. With Descriptions by the Countess 
Albrizzi, a Biographical Memoir, by CICOGNARA, and Por- 
trait by WORTHINGTON., 
** The fertility of this master's resources is antaziftg^ and the manual labour 

expended on his works would have worn out many an ordinary workman. The 

outline engravings are finely executed. The descriptive notes are discriminating^ 

and in the main exact.** — Spectator. 



Two Vols, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates beautifully 

printed in Colours, £'^ 3J. 

Catlin's Illustrations of the Manners^ 

Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians : the re- 
sult of Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest 
and most Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 
Coloured Engravings from the Author's original Paintings. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, lor. 6^. 

Chaucer for Children : 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

*' // must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year books 
of this season, but is also of permanent value as an introduction to the study of 
Chaucer, whose works, in selections of sonu kind or other, are now text-books in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English,** — ^Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, *js, 6d, 

Colman's Humorous Works: 

"Broad Grins," **My Nightgown and Slippers," and other 
Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. 
With Life by G. B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24$-. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

(The Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir William 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7^. 6^. 

Creasy 's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 

Edward Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 

the World." A New Edition, brought down to the Present 

Time, with 13 Illustrations. 

** A new edition of ' Creasy* s Etonians* will be welcome. The book was a 

favourite a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The 

value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Crea^ ^ has 

added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 

appeared* The work is eminently interesting.**— %Qxyi%VLKtn. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, *js, 6d. each. 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the 
Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour 
of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beck- 
ETT, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Wo6dcuts and Steel 
Engravings by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c 

To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at 5^. each, profusely 
illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 

The Cyclopcedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary — ^from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes 
of the Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. — A Prospectus wUl be sent upon application. 
Part XV. now ready. 
**A most readable and interesting work— and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain^ whether the reader is in search for information as to military ^ courts 
ecclesiastical^ legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs^ 
and most of the woodcut illustrations — the latter amounting to several thousands 
— are very elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies* drawing-room.** — ^Timbs. 

%* Part XIV. contains the Completion of the DICTION AR K, whichy 
as Vol, /. of the Book, forms a Complete Work in itself This volume 
may now be had, handsomely bound in half red morocco, gilt top, price 
£^ 1 3 J. 6d, Cases for binding the volume may also be had, price 5^. each. 

The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTOR Y 
OF THE COSTUMES OF EUROPE, arranged Chronologically, 

Parts I. to X. now ready, 21s. each. 

j^ History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 

and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 
" Mr. Cussans has, from, sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county front the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original detaus con- 
ceming various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
Pedigrees seem to have been constructedwtth great care, and are a valuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously t and to have spared neither iimef laoour, nor expense to 
render his volumes worthy of ranking in the highest clctss of County Histories,'* 

— ACADHMV. 

Demy 8vo, half-bound morocco, 2ij. 

Dibdin's Bibliomania ; 

or, Book-Madness : A Bibliographical Romance. With numerous 
Illustrations. A New Edition, with a Supplement, including a 
Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama. 
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Two Vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 3ar. 

Dixon's White Conquest : 

America in 1875. ^7 W. Hepworth Dixon. 

** The best written, most instructive, and most entertaining book that' Mr, 
Dixon has published since * New America * ** — ATHSNiBUM. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, \%s, 

Dunraven's The Great Divide: 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1 874. By the Earl of Dunraven. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 

" There has not for a long time abated a better book 0/ travel than Lord 
Dunraven* s * The Great Divide * . . . The book is full ^ clever observation, 
emd both narrative and illustrations are tkoro%tghly good**— KfaxAXXiVL. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 24r. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 

of the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By Richard 
Irving Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Ernest Griset. 

•* This magnificent volume is one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from, an American fen, while its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar book,^ Colonel Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is 
ntaster, and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing more to be desired, and 
in a style which is charming equally for its picturesqueness and its purity** 
—Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, p, 6d, 

The Englishman's House: 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a 
House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 
Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

*«* This book is intended to supply a long felt want, viz., a plain, non»technica 
account of every style of house, with the cost and manner of building; it gio 
every variety, from a workman*s cottage to a nobleman's palace. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6*. per Volame ; a few Large Paper 
copies (only 50 printed), at I2x. per VoL 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, byRev. AJ3.GROS&RT. 
**Mr, Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . From Mr. Grosart we 
always ex^ct and always receive the final results qf most patient and competent 
scholarship, —EnuiVLiKKR, 

I. Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) 

Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie 



in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on 
Earth, Christ's Triumph over 
Death,, and Minor Poems. 
With Memorial-Introduction and 
Notes. 

2. Davies^ (Sir John) 

Complete Poetical Works, in- 
dudmg Psalms I. to L. in Veise, 
sod other hitherto Unpublished 
MSS., for the first time Col- 
lected and Edited. With Me- 
modal-Introduction and Notes. 
Two Vols.' 

3. Herrick's( Robert) HeS" 

perides, Noble Numbers, and 



Complete Collected Poems, With 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 
Sted Portrait, Index of First 
Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c. 
Three Vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) 

Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding all those in "Arcadia." 
With Portrait, Memorial-Intro- 
duction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes. Three Vols. 

5. Donne's (Dr. John) 

Compute Poetical Works, in- 
cluding the Satires and various 
from MSS. With MemoriaLIn. 
' troduction and Notes. 

\In the press. 



♦*^ Other volumes are in active Preparation. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Fairholt's Tobacco: 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Pliant and 

its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. 

By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured 

Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 

" A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
nutUgned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in- 
formation.** — ^Dailv News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6rf. 

Faraday 's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. 

Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

■■ ■■■ ' 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 4.7. 6d, 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition, Edited by W. Crookes, F.CS. With numerous 
Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Ulustratums, 71. 6</. 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. — ^ksUrliest Notices; Supersti- 
^ ' ' tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
• " • Wedding Rings ; Ring-tokens^ Memorial and Mortuary Rings; Po^* 
Rings ; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; Remark- 
able Rings, &c. By William Jones, F.S. A. With Hundreds of 
' Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

** Enters fully into thg whole subject, and gives an amount of i^ormatimt 
[and general reading in reference thereto which is of x>ery high interest. . The 

\ 90pk u not only a sort of history of ^ngertings, but is a collection of anecdotes 
in- connection with them. . . . rhe volume is admirably illustrate, . and 

'^'Mtcgether a^ords an amount of amusement and information which is not other' 
wise easily accessible."—ScorsMAN. 

*' One of those gossiping books which are as fufl ^ amusemefU as qf instruc' 

iion,**'-'ATHKSMUM. 

One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 

T/ie Gentleman 's Magazine. 

Edited by Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 

TN seeking to restore the "GENTLEMAN*S MAGAZINE'' to the tontiote 
•^ it formerly held, the PubUshers do not lose sight qf the .changed condition 
under which it now appears. While maintaining an historical continuity which 
dates back to the reign of Georgf the Second, there wfll be no attempt to burden 
the present with the weight of -a distant past, or to adhere slavishly to traditions 
the application of which is unsuited to the altered conditions of society at the 
present time. It is sought to render the Magazine to the gentleman^ to-day 
what in earlier times it proved to the gentleman qf a past generation. New 
features will be introduced to take the place of those which disappear; in the 
most important respects, however^ the connecting links between ute present and 
the Past will be closest. Biography and History, which have e^ways formed a 
conspicuous portion of the contents, will retain the prominence assigned them, 
and will be treated with the added breadth that springs from increased feimili' 
arity with authorities and more exact appreciation of the province of the- 
Biographer and the Historian, Science, which cotters upon the agfi .special 
gminence, will have its latest conclusions and forecasts presented in a manner 
which shall bring them within the grasp of the general reader. The philo^ 
sqphical aspect of Politics, the matters which affect Imperial interests, will^ be 
separated from the rivalries of party, and will receive a due share of etttention* 
Archeeology (under which comprehensive head may be included Genealogy, To» 
pography, and other similar matters). Natural History, Sport and Adventure,. 
Poetry, Belles Lettres, Art in all its manifestations, will constitute a portion 
of the contents; and Essays upon sociab sub/ects wUl, as heretofore, &^ inter- 
sperud. Under the head of Table Talk matters of current interest will be 
discussed, and facts of historic value will be preserved. A Work qf Fiction by 
some novelist of highest position will run through the pares of the Magazine, 
and will be illustrated fy artists of known excellence. With a full sense of 
what is involved in their Promise, and with a firm resolution to abide by their 
pledges, the Publishers undertake to spare no exertion that is necessary to secure 
the highest class of contributions, to place the Magazine in the first rank of 
serials, and to. fit it to take its place on the taiU and on the shelves of all classes 
of cultivated Englishmen, 

*»* N<m ready, the Volume for July to December, 1876, cloth extra, 

price 8j. dd, ; and Cases for binding, price 2s, each. 
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The Ruskin Grihm. — Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 6^.; 

gilt edges, 7j. dd, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar 
Taylor. Edited, with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of George 
Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. 

" The illustratums of this volume .... are of quite sterling and admiral 
art, of a class ptecisely Parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchin^St as I have before said tn the Appendix to 
tny ' Elements of Drawing^ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
hrandt {in some qualities ^delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . To mahe 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass^ 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision tmd severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
in schools." — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

One VoL crown 8vo, cloth extra, 91. 

Gilbert 's (JV. S.J Original Plays : 

"A Wicked World," "Charity," "The Palace of Truth," 

" PygmaUon," " Trial by Jury," &c' 

" His workmanship is in its way perfect ; it is xfery sound, very even, very 
well sustained, and excellently baUmced throughout**— O^sexvusi. 

"DeBCLj 4to, doth extra, with lUostrations, 31J. 6^. 

Gillray the Caricaturist : 

The Story of his Life and Times, with Anecdotal Descriptions of 
his Ei^ravings. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M. A., F. S. A. 
With 03 full-page Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with a Map, 3J. td. 

Gold ; 

or, Legal Regulations for the Standard of Gold and Silver 
Ware in the dSferent Countries of the World. Translated from 
the German of Studnitz by Mrs. Brewer, and Edited, with 
additions, by Edwin W. Streeter. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, *js, 6d, 

The Golden Treasury of Thought : 

An ENCYCLOPiEDiA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times 
and Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt, dr. 

Gosse's King Erik : 

A Tragedy. By Edmund W. Gosse. With a Vignette by W. B. 
Scott. 

" We have seldom seen so marked an advance in a second book beyond a 
Its merits are solid, and of a very high order,**— Xckd^my, 
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Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5^. 

Gosse's On Viol and Flute. 

Second Edition. With a Vignette by W. B. Scott. 



Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 



The Golden Library : 

Bayard Taylor's Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club- 

The Book of Clerical Anec- 
dotes, 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Carlyle (Thomas) on the 

Choice of Books. With a Me- 
moir. IS, 6d, 

Emerson's Letters and 

Social Aims. 

Godwin' s( William )Lives 

of the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an In- 
troduction by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddi- 
ties. Complete. With all the 
original Illustrations. 

Irving' s ( Washington) 

Tales of a Traveller, 

Irving' s ( Washington) 

Tales of the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes 

and Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. 

Both Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A 

Tale for a Chimney Comer, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and 
Introduction by Edmund Ollier 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) 

Mortd' Arthur: The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited by 

B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal's Provincial Let^ 

ters, A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by T. M'Cbie, D.D., 
LL.D, 

Pope's Complete Poetical 

Works. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims 

and Moral Reflections. With 
Notes, and an Introductory 
Essay by Sainte-Beuve. 

St. Pierre's Paul and 

{Virginia t and the Indian Cot- 
tage. Edited, with Life, by the 
Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley 's Early Poems 

and Queen Mab, with Essay by 
Leigh Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems: 

Laon and Cythna, &c 

Shelley's Posthumous 

PoemSt the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, 

including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History 

ofSelborne, Edited, with addi- 
tions, by Thomas Brown, 
F.L.S. 



" A series of excellently j^nted aind carefully annotated volumes^ handy in size, 
nd altogether attractive. — Booksbllsr. 
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Demy 8vo, dotli extra, ynih Qlnstrations, 21s, 

The Life of the Greeks and Romans. 

Described from Antique Monimieiits. By E&nst Guhl and W. 
KoNER. Translated from the Third Gennan Edition, and Edited 
by Dr. F. Hueffer. With 545 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, -with lUustrations, 71. 6^. 

Greenwood's Low- Life Deeps : 

Am Account of the Strange Fish to be found there i incIadiDg 

"^The Man and Dog Fight,'' with much additional and con- 

. ■ firtaato^' evidence ; "With a Tally-Man," "A Fallen Staf," 

«*The Betting Barber,*^ ** A Coal Marriage," &c. By James 

' Greenwood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concankn. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7^. 6^/. 

Greenwood 's JVilds of London : 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, 
of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James 
Greenwood. With 12 Tinted Illustrations t^ Alfred CoNCAimN. 

"^Mr. yahtes Greefvwood presents himself once more in the character b/ *0tu 
t^&i* detigkt UUi»do his humile endeavour towards exj^sing' and' extirpating 
^cial aiuies and those hole-and-corner evih tvhich l^ffUci soaety.* ''-^AiruaibXV 
Revibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4r. 6d, 

Guyot 's Earth and Man ; 

or, PhjTsical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray. 12 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and a copious Index. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6j. 

Hake 's New Symbols : 

Poems. By Thomas Gordon Hake. 

*' The entire booh breathes a pure and ennobling influence^ shows welcome 
originality of idea and illttsirationt and yields the highest proqf of imaginative 
faculty and mature power of expression. "— ATHKNiEUM. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7^. 6</. 

Hall's (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 

Character, With numerous Illusts. on Sted and Wood by Daniel 
Maclise, Sir John Gilbert, W. Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 



<« 



The Irish Sketches of this lady resembli Miss Mitford*s beautiful English 
Sketches in * Our Villaget' but they are far more vigorous and pictnretfue and 
^yv^*"- Blackwood's Magazine. 
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Three Vols, royal 4to, cloth boards, J[fi 6s. 

Historical Portraits ; 

Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare Prints. Comprising the 
Collections of Rodd, Richardson, Caulfield, &c. With 
Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most 
important Historical and Biographical Facts and Dates connected 
with each Portrait, and references to original Authorities. 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36J. 

Hay don's Correspondence & Table-Talk. 

With a Memoir by his Son, Frederic Wordsworth Haydon. 
Comprising a large number of hitherto Unpublished Letters from 
Keats, Wilkie, Southey, Wordsworth, Kirkup, Leigh 
Hunt, Landseer, Horace Smith, Sir G. Beaumont, Goethe, 
Mrs. Siddons, Sir Walter Scott, Talfourd, Jeffrey, Miss 
MiTFORD, Macready, Mrs. Browning, Lockhart, Hallah, 
and others. With 23 Illustrations, including Facsimiles of maiiy 
interesting Sketches, Portraits of Haydon by Keats and Wilkie, 
and Haydon's Portraits of Wi;:.kie, Keats, and Maria Foote. 



(I 



There can, we ihinkt be no question of its interest in a purely biographical 
sense, or qf its iitentry merit. The letters and table-talk form a most valuable 
contribution to the social and artistic history 0/ the time" — ^Pall Mall Gazbttb. 

Two Vols, royal 8vo, with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £2 5x, 

Hope's Costume of the Ancients. 

Illustrated in upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Re* 

Presentations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
)resses. 
** The substance, of many expensive works, containing all that may be necessa^ 
to give to artists, and even to dramatic performers and to others engaged tn 
classical representations, an idea of ancient costumes sufficienily ample to prevent 
their offending in their ptfformances by gross and obvious blunders/ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s, 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Includmg the Cream of the Comic 

Annuals. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 

Hundred original Illustrations. 

•* Not only does the volume include the better-known poems bv tht author, but 
also what is happily described as * the Cream of the Comic Annuals.' Such delicious 
things as * Don't you smell Fire f ' * The Parish Revolution,' and ' Huggins and 
Duggins," will never want readers." — Graphic 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s, 

Hood's (Tom) Poems, Humorous and 

Pathetic, Edited, vnth a Memoir, by his Sister, Frances Free- 
ling Broderip. 
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Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and specially-designed binding, 

gilt edges, 6j. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the 

North Pole: A Noah's Arkseological Narrative. With 25 Illus- 
trations by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

The amusing letterless is profusely inter^ersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children lave and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
Justice^ to the writer^ s meaningy and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co^ 
operation of author and artist could not be desired"— Hiwb&. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7j. 6^. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous 

fVorks, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Illustrations. ^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 

Home's Orion: 

An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horne. 

With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. 

" Orion will be admittedf by every man of genittSt to be one of the noblest ^ if not 
the very noblest , poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventional, 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme."— "Kugkr Allan Poh. 

Atlas folio, half morocco, gilt, £$ $s. 

The Italian Masters : 

Autotjrpe Facsimiles of Original Drawings in the British Museum. 
With Critical and Descriptive Notes, Biographical and Artistic, 
by J. CoMYNS Carr. 

" This splendid volume. . . Mr, Carr*s choice of examples has been dictetied 
by wide knowledge and fine tact. ^ . . The majority have been reproduced with 
remarkable accuracy. Of the criticism which accompanies the drawings we heme 
not hitherto spoken, but it is this which gives the book its special value." — Pall 
Mall Gazetted 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, los, 6d, 

yennings ' The Rosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Serpent Worshippers, and Explanations of Mystic Sjrmbols 
in Monuments and Talismans of Primaeval Philosophers. By 
Hargrave Jennings. With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

Small Svo, cloth extra, 6^. 

yeux d' Esprit, 

Written and Spoken, of the Later Wits and Humourists. Collected 
and Edited by Henry S. Leigh. 

•' 7%!* thoroughly congenial piece of work , . . Mr. LeigKs claim to praise is 
three- fold: he has performed the duty of taster with care and judgment ; he has 
jrestored many stolen or strayed bons-mots to their rightful owners ; and he has 
xercised his editorial functions delicately and sparingly.** — Daily Tklegraph. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14J. 

yosephus's Complete Works. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both " The Antiquities of 
the Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain^ 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

" Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm* s * German Popular Stories.* .... For the most Part, the 
stories are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 
. . . . Mr, Moyr Smithes Illustrations^ too, are adtnirable. Look at that 
white rabbit. Anyone would see at the first glance that he is a rabbit with a 
mind, and a very uncommon mind too — that he is a fairy rabbit, and that he is 
posing as chief adviser to some one — without reading even a word of the story. 
Again, notice the fairy-like effect of the little picture of the fairy-bird * Dont- 
forget-me^ flying away back into fairy-land. A more perfectly dream-like im- 
pression of fairy-land Juts hardly been given in any illustration of fairy tales 
within our knowledge.** — Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7j. dd. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the ** Essay on Roast Pjg." 

•* A complete edition of Lamh*s writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great Pains 
to bring together Lamo's scattered contributions, and his collection cotUains « 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their origineit 
appearance in various old Periodicals^* — Saturday Kevibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, lar. 6^. 

Mary & Charles Lamb: 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and 
Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 
of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations". 



«( 



Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
Portionwillfait in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb andhts sister** — Standard. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, *]s. 6d, 

ife in London ; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With 
the whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the 
Originals. 



Lift 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Mkps and IlliistratiQns, i8j. 

Lament 's Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 

or," Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LiVESAY. 

** After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction^ concocted narrative ^ 
and serious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pieasoMt to meet with a real and 
genume volume, . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures^ and 
thtty are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them ttny thing 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole,, is the iffost important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for' a long time!* — ^Athsn.£UM. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^r. 6^. 

Linton 's Joshua Davidson^ 

Christian and Communist. By £. Lynn Linton, Sixth Edition, 
with a New Preface. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. 6^. 

Longfellow 's Complete Prose Works. 

Including "Outre Mer," "Hyperion," " Kavanagh," "The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe,'* and " Driftwood." With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7^. dd, 

Longfellow 's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

** Mr, Longfellow has for many years been the best knoTvn and the most read of 
American j>oets / and his popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and fairly 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice^ nor striven to force it by 
violence. His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these 
days is almost the common lot of writings of any marl^ and have come off uh" 
harmed."~-S ATVKDAY Review. 



The Eraser Portraits. — Demy 4to, doth gilt and gilt edges, with 

83 characteristic Portraits, 31J. 6d. 

Maclise's Gallery of Illustrious Literary 

Characters, With Notes by Dr. Magtnn. Edited, with copious 

Additional Notes, by William Bates, B. A. 
" One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature."— -Times. 
** Deserves a place on every drawing-room tables and may not unfitly be removed 
rom the drawing-room to the library." — Spectator. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2J. dd. 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enUgrged. 

**Agreeahly written and amusingly, illustrated. Common sense and erudition 
mre brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it," — Lamcbt. 

Handsomely printed in facsinule, price 5^. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. 
*«* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d, 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, Js, 6d. 

MarkTwain 'sAdventures of Tom Sawyer 

With One Hundred Illustrations. 

* **''The tarlierpart of the book is to our thinking the most amusing thing Mark 
Twain has wriiten. The humour is not always uproarious^ btit it is always 
genuine, and sometimes almost pathetic. " — ^ATUENiBU m. 

** A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, aPrac- 
tically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attractive.** — 
Spkctator. 

^ ■■■■■■ . ■_ ■ - .1 m^,^^^^ ■ I mm y m ■■ ■,., , , ■■■ ^ i ■ ■ , ■■ i --.... . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, fs, 6d, 

Mark Twain 's Choice IVorks. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and niimerous Illustrations. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2$, 

Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent of Europe, ("The Innocents Abroad," and "The 
New Pilgrim's Progress.**) 

I 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8^. 

Marston 's (Philip B.) All in All: 

Poems and Sonnets. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8j. 

Marston 's (Philip BJ Song Tide, 

And other Poems. Second Edition. 

** This is afirst work of exfraordinaty performance and of still more extraor" 
inaryPrwnise. The y^ttn^stsckopi of English poetry has received an important 
Accession to its ranks in PhsUp Bourke Marston."— Esumiher. 
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Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, i8j. 

Marston's (Dr. IVestland) Dramatic 

and Poetical Works, Collected Library Edition. 

" The * Patrician's Daughter* is an oasis in the desert of modem dramatic 
literature, a real emanation of mind^ We do not recollect any modem work in 
which states of thought are so freely developed, except the * Torquato Teuso ' of 
Goethe. The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles is a 
work of art ; it is one simple taea in a state of gradual development . . . * The 
Favourite of Fortune* ts one of the most important additions to the stock of 
English prose comedy that has feen made during the Present century." — ^Tuibs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, *js, 6d. 

Muses of May fair : 

Vers de Societe of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections 
from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, Jean 
Ingelow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, C. S. C; 
Landor, Austin Dobson, &c. Edited by H. C. Pennell. 

Demy 8vo, uniform with ** Apademy Notes," u. 

National Gallery, Pictorial Notes of the. 

(The British School.) With upwards of loo Illustrations of 
the principal Pictures at Trafalgar Square. Edited by Henry 
Blackburn. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price dr. per Vol. 

The Old Dramatists : 



Ben Jonson s Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, and a Biographical 
Memoir by William Gifford. 
Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman's Works, 

Now First Collected. Complete 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains 
the Plays complete, including the 
doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by 



Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne ; Vol. III. the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edit- 
ed, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays, 

From the Text of William 
Gifford. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of '• Believe as you 
List." Edited by Col. Cun- 
ningham. One Vol. 



Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

O'Shaughnessy's (Arthur) An Epic of 

IVomm, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
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Crown Svo, doth extra, los. 6d. 

O 'Shaughnessy 's Lays of France. 

(Founded on the " Lays of Marie.'') Second Edition. 



Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7j. 6^. 

O' Shaughnessy 's Music and Moonlight : 

Poems and Songs. 

Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price 6i. each. 

The Piccadilly Novels: 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 

Antonifta. By Wilkib Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and Alfred Concanen. 

Basil. By WiLKiE Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

Hide and Seek, By Wilkib Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

The Dead Secret, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

My Miscellanies, By Wilkie Collins. 

With Steel Portr^t, and Illustrations by A. Concanen. 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Fraser. 

The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by William Small. 

Poor Miss Finch. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs. ? By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by S. L. Fjldes and Henry Woods. 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C. S. Rands. 
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The Piccadilly NqvEL&^corUinued. 
T/te Frozen Deep, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated b/ G. Du Mauries and J. Mahongy. 

The Law and the Lady. By Wilkie Coluns. 

Illustrated by S. L. FiLpES and Sydney Hall.. 
♦ ♦ Also a POPULAR EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS'S 
NOVELS, post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Felicia. By m. betham-edwards. 

With a Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 

* '* A nobh noveL Its teacking^ is eUvatedt its story ^ is syn^athsticy mtd the kind 
ttf/eeling its perusal leaves behind is that more ordinarily^ derivedfrotn music or 
j^oitry than front Prose fiction. Few works in modern fiction stand as high in our 
estimation as this.'* — Sunday Times. ^ 

Patricia KembalL By E. Lynn Linton. 

With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier. 

" A very clever and well'Constructed story ^ original and striking, intetuiing 
all through. A novel abounding in thought cmd ^ower and interest.** — ^Timbs. 

" Displays genuine humour^ as well as keen social observation. Enough graphic 
Portraiture Mtd witty observation to furnish materials for haif-a'dozen novels of 
Mr ordinary kind** — Saturday Rsv^bw. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. By e. Lynn Linton. 
With a Frontispiece by Henry Woods. 

•* In her narrowness and her depthy in her boundless loyalty ^ Iter selfforgeHing 

tssioUf that exclusjveness of love which is akin to cruelty^ and the fierce 
fmUty which is vuarious ^de, Leam Dundas is a sirikUig figure. In one 
quality the authoress has in some tneasure surpassed herself. —-Vhxx^ Mall 
Gazbttk. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. By Katharine s.Macquoid. 

Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 

*' Canuos delicately , if not very minutely or vividly, wrought, and quite finished 
enough to give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease attd faculty. A wordofcom' 
ntendation is merited by the illustrations.'* — Academy. 

Number Seventeen. By henry Kingsley. 

Oakshott Castle. By henry Kingsley. 

With a Frontispiece by Shirley Hodson* 

**A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment—sentiment tfmt braces instetsd of 
enervating— blows through all his works^ and makes all their readers at once 
healthier and more glad. — Spectator. 

Open ! Sesame ! By Florence Marryat. 

Illustrated by F. A Eraser. 

** A story which arouses and sustains tJte reader^s interest to a higher degree 
than, perhapSy any of its author's former works. . . , A very excellent 
story. '—Grafhic. 

Whiteladies. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

With Illustrations by A. Hopkins and H. Woods. 
•*/* really a pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and 
grace.'*— Times, 
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The Piccadilly 'Notels,— continued. 

The Best of Husbands. By James Payn. 

Illustrated by J. MoYR Smith. 

Walter's Word, By James Payn. 

Illustrated by J. MoYR Smith. 

Halves, By James Payn. 

With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. 

" His ncvels are always commendable in the sense of art. They also Possess 
another distinct claim to our liking : the girls in them are remarkably charm* 
ing- and true to nature, as most people^ we believe^ have the good fortune to 
eoserve nature represented by girls." — Spbctator. 

The Way we Live Now, By Anthony Trollofe. 

With Illustrations. 

•* Mr, Trollofe has a true artist's idea of tone» of colour^ of Jiarmony : his 
^tures are one^ and seldom out of draiuing; he never strains after effect As 
^deliiy itself in expressing English life^ is never guilty of caricature,' — 
Fortnightly Review. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By T. a. Trollope. 

** Full of lifey of interest^ of close observation^ and sympathy. , , . IVheH 
Mr. Trollope paints a scene it is sure to be a scene worth painting,'* — Satur- •' 
DAY Review. 

Bound to the Wheel. By Jqhn Saunders. 

Guy Waterman, By John Saunders. 

One Against the World, By John Saunders^ 

The Lion in tite Path, By John Saunders. 

** A carefully written and beautiful story— a story of goodness and truthf 
which is yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities. , , . 
The author of this really clever story has been at great paitts to work cut ail 
its details with elaborate conscientiousness ^ and the result is averv vivid picture 
of the ways of life and habits of thought of a hundred and fifty years ago, 
. . . Certainly a very interesting book,"—'£iMSS. 

The Golden Butterfly. Authors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. Walker. 

•• * The Golden Butterfly ' will certainly add to the haj^piness of mankind, for we 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance. " — ^Timbs. 

My Little Girl, Authors of "Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

Case of Mr, Lucraft, Authors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

This Sun of Vulcan, Authors of "Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

With Harp 6r Crown, Authors of VReady-Money Mortiboy." 
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Crown 8vO| red cloth, extra, 5^. each. 

Ouida 's Novels. — Uniform Edition. 



Folk Farine. By Ouida. 

Idalia, By Ouida. 

Chandos, By Ouida. 

UnderTwo Flags. By Ouida. 
Trkotrin, By ouida. 

Cecil Castlemaini s 

Gage, By OuiDA. 



PascareL By Ouida. 

Puck, By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden 

Shoes, By OuiDA 

Signa. By Ouida 



Held in Bondage, By Ouida. ^^ ^ Winter City. By Ouida. 

** Keen poetic insight^ an intense love of nature^ a deep admiration of the 
beautiful in form and colour^ are the gifts of Ouida." — Morning Post. 

Three Vols, crown 8vo, 3IJ. 6d. 

yuliefs Guardian. 

By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, 2IJ. 

The New Republic ; 

or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
T. A. Trollope's New Novel. — ^Three Vols, crown 8vo, 31J. fiaT. 

A Family Party in the Piazza of 

St, Peter, By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
New Novel by James Greenwood. — 3 Vols, crown 8vo, 31J. ^. 

Dick Temple. 

By James Greenwood. 

Three Vols, crown 8vo, 31J. (id, 

yohn Lex ley's Troubles. 

By C. W. Bardsley, M. A. 

Three Vols, crown 8vo, 3IJ. 6d, 

Lost Rose ; 

and other Stories. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

" Mrs. Macquoid is one of the few novelists whose books seem to us distiMctfy t0 
have a value.** — ^Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, price 2s, 

Ready -Money Mortiboy : 

A Matter-of-fact Story. By the Authors of "The Golden 
Butterfly." 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lOr. 6^. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, "with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, *J5, 6d. 

Foe's Choice Prose and Poetical IVorks. 

With Baudelaire's ** Essay." 

*' Poe stands as muck alotu anums verse-Tvriters as Salvator Rosa Mnong^ 
painters. " — Spectator. 



Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, y, 6d. 

The Prince of A r go lis : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MoYR Smith. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, I2x. 6</. 

The Final Reliques of Father Prout. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
Rev. Francis Mahony, by Blanchard Jerrold. 

** We heartily commend this handsome volume to all lovers of sound wit , genuine 
humour^ and manly sense** — Spectator. 

In Two Series, small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, ts^ each. 

Puniana ; 

or, Thoughts Wise and Other- Why's. A New Collection of 
Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each 
containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Pons, 
and upwards of Fifty beautifully executed Drawine;s by the Editor, 
the Hon. Hugh Rowley. Each Series is complete in itselC 

"A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustraied,** 
—Standard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, *js, 6d, 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. Planch£, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. To which are added, Essays on the Badges of the 
Houses of Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece, five full-page Plates, and about 200 Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. 6^, 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustave Dor6. 

Handsomely printed, price 5^. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, \zs. 

The Roll of Caerlaverock. 

The Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including the Original Anglo*Norman 
Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the British 
Museum. By Thomas Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. dd. 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family : 

Seven Generations of Executioners. By Henri Sanson. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Introduction, by Camille Barr£:re. 

" A faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal 
—not on t^ ground of its being full of horrors t for the original author seems to 
he rather avlamed of^ the technical aspect of^ his ^ofession, and is comme?tdably 
reticeftt as to its details, but because it contains a tudd account of the Most notable 
causes cdl^bres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period wiutin the memory of 
Persons still Uvtng. . • . Can scarcely fail to be extremely entertaining." — 
Daily Tklegrafh. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4^, 6d, eaclu 

The '* Secret Out '' Series. 

The Volumes are as follows : 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- 
rades. By Frank Bellew. 300 
Illustrations. 



Hanky 'Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
Hand. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
mer. 200 Illustrations. 

Magiciofis Own Book ; 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eg^s, Hats, Handkerchief, &c. 
AU from Actual Experience. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. 200 
Illustrations. 



Ma^i 



ic No Mystery . 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 
&c., vnth fully descriptive Direc- 
tions ; the Art of Sroret Writing ; 
the Training of Performing Ani- 
mals, &c. V^tb Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clasa 
Bellew. Many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with En- 
tertaining Experiments in Draw- 
ing-room or " White Magic." By 
W. H. Cremer. 300 Engravings. 
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Dyce's Shakespeare. — In 9 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, £\ ioj. 

The Works of Shakespeare. 

Edited by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. A New Edition, being 
the Third, with Mr. Dyce's Final Corrections. 

•»• This edition is not a mere reprint of thai which appeared in 1857, but 
Presents a text ver^ materially altered and amended frorn beginning to end^ with 
a large body of critical Notes almost entirely new^ and a Glossary^ in which the 
language of tJie poety his allusions to customs y &'c.y are fully explained. 

'* The best text of Shakespeare which Jtas yet appeared. Mr. Dyce's edition is a 
great worky worthy of his reputation^ and for the present it contains the standard 
text.** —Times. ■■ 

In reduced facsimile, small 8vo, half Roxburghe, los. 6d, 

The First Folio Shakespeare. 

Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies. Published according to the true Originall Copies. London, 
Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623. — An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. Afull prospectus will be sent upon application^ 
" To Messrs. Chat to and IVindus belongs the merit of having done more to 
facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
speare clubs and societies Put together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edition of ifyi'^for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the tyPe is necessarily ratlier diminutive, 
'but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original^ and will be found to be as 
useful and far more handy to the student than the latter." — AthhnvEUM. 

Post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, i8j. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 

Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear t)npe.. 
With engraved facsimile of Droeshout's Portrait, and 37 beautiful 
Steel Plates, after Stothard. 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, i8j. 

The School of Shakespeare. 

Including " The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley, 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; ** A 
Warning for Fair Women," with a Reprint of the Account of the 
Murder; "Nobody and Somebody," "The Cobbler's Prophecy,'* 
** Histriomastix," "The Prodigal Son," &c. 'Edited, with In^ 
troductions and Notes, by Richard Simpson. \In the press. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7x. dd. 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
HoTTEN. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
' " Eveft if we were ever so meuicio^ly inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs.- 
Larwood and Hoiieris plums, because ^egood things are so numerous eu to d^y. 
the most wholesale depredation. "— Timis. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with lo full-page Tinted 

Illustrations, *js, 6d, 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collec- 
tion of Sheridaniana. 

" The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best hnown, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public ^ sketches of unfinished dramas ^ selections 
from, his reported witticisms ^ aftd extracts from his principal speeches. To these 
is Prefixed a short but well-written tnemoir^ giving the chief facts in Sheridan* s 
literary and political career ; so that^ with this volume in his hand^ the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished "with all that is necessary for a 
general comprehension of the subject of it"— Y ma. Mall Gazette. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6j. dd. 

The Slang Dictionary : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

* * We are flad to see the Slane Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific ^otnt of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be atnustng also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour ^ and 
oddity f and grotesqueness. In a word, it Provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature." — Academy. 

f- Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

The Smoker 's Text-Book. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9^. 

Stedman 's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

•' We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understandings with honesty of purpose ^ and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman^ having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more ; . . . , 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning." — Saturday Review. 

Imperial 4to, containing 150 beautifully-finished full-page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all tinted, and some illuminated in gold and 
colours, half-morocco, £^ gs. 

Slot hard's Monumental Effigies of Great 

Britain. With Historical Description and Introduction by John 
Kempe, E. S. a. a New Edition, with a large body of Additional 
Notes by John Hewitt. 

*^ A few Large Paper copies, ro)ral folio, with the arms illuminated 
in gold and colours, and the plates very carefully finished in body-colours^ 
heightened with gold in the very finest style, half-morocco, £1^ 15J. 
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Large 8vo, half-Roxburghe, with lUustrations, price 9^. 

Stow 's Survey of London. 

Edited by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Copper- 
plate Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Swiff s Choice Works, 

in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of ** Gulliver's Travels." 

" The * Tale of a Tub* is, in my apprehensiout the masterpiece of Swift ; 
certainly Rabelais has nothing superior, even in invention, Ttor anything so con- 
densed ^ so Pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. 
The * Battle of the Books ' is such an improvement on the similar combat in ike 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own it as an imitation.** — Hallam. 

** Swiff s reputation c^ a poet has been in a manner obscured by the greater splen- 
dour, by the natural force and inventive genius, of his prose writings ; but, if he 
had never written either the ^ Tale of a Tub* or * Gulliver's Travels,* his name 
merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to posterity^ 
with well-earned honours** — Hazlitt. 



Mr. Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and 

Rosamond. Fcap. 8vo, 5J. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, 7s, 

Poems and Ballads. 

Fcap. 8vo, 9J. 

Notes on ^^Poems and 

Ballads." 8vo, is. 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8vo, ioj. td. 



Two Vols, crown 



Bothwell: 

A Tragedy. 

8V0, 125. td, 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7J. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, dr. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, i2j. 

Erechtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Note of an English Re- 

publican on the Muscovite Cru- 
sade. 8vo, I J. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *J5. dd. 

St ruffs Sports and Pastimes of the 

People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

** A few Large Paper Copies, with an extra set of Copperplate 
Illustrations, carefi3ly coloured by hand, from the Originals, 5ar. 
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Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6^. 

RossettVs(lV. M.) Criticism upon Swin- 

bum/s ** Poems and Ballads,^^ 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. 6d, 

Dr. Syntax 's Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in ■ 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page 
Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 

Large post 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with Illustrations, \2.s, 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by' 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Cl^aracters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

" // would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general public 0/ this very amusing collection. One ^ 
Thackeray s habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of tkeir 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library y and is almost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackerays 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. It is an admirable addendum, net only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be, 
written,"— British Quarterly Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, Js. 6d. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of In- 
dolence, With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

Cyril Tourneur's Collected IVorks, 

including a unique Poem, entitled "The Transformed Me- 
tamorphosis;" and "Laugh and Lie Down; or, the World's 
Folly." Now first Collected, and Edited, with Critical Preface, 
Introductions, and Notes, by J. Churton Collins. [/« the press. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *is, 6d, 

y. M. JV. Turner's Life and Correspond- 
ence, Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and fellow Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New 
Edition, entirely rewritten and considerably enlarged. With 
numerous Illustrations in colours, facsimiled from Turner's 
original Drawings. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *js. 6d, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

" The book su^Ues a much-felt want. The club is the avenue to general 
soeiety of the present day^ and Mr, Timbs gives the entr^ to the club. The 
scholar and antiquary "urill also ^nd the work a repertory of information on 
many disputed points of literary interest ^ and especially respecting various well' 
known anecdotes, the value qf which only increases with the lapse of time,** — 
Morning Post. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. 6d. 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Ec- 

centricUies : Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John 
Timbs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

" The reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd company 
might do much worse than take an occasional dip into * English Eccentrim^ 
The illustrations are euimirably suited to the letterpress."— Graphic, 

One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra. 

Tom Taylor 's Historical Plays. 

" Clancarty," "Jeanne d'Arc," **'Twixt Axe and Crown," «* lie 
Fool's Revenge," &c. \In the press. 

Crown 4to, half-Roxburghe, 12s, 6d, 

Vagabondiana ; 

or. Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers through the Streets of 
London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn from the 
Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints in the 
British Museum. With Introduction by Francis Douce, and 
Descriptive Text. With the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from 
the original Coppers. 

— ■ ■ - ■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ — . ■ - — 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portrait, 9^. 

Wells' yoseph and his Brethren : 

A Dramatic Poem. By Charles Wells. With an Introductory 
Essay by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

•* The author of * Joseph and his Brethren ' will some day have to be acknoW" 
ledged amon^ the memorable men of the second great period in our poetry. 




Swinburne. 



Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2J. 

The iVarrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 
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Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2j. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the' Signature of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 



Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, *js. 6d. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or. The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir 'Harris Nicolas, K.CM.G. With the 6i Plate 
Illustrations, precisely as in Pickering's two-volume Edition. 

"Among the reprints cf the yeavt/ew will be more welcome than this edition of 
the *Cotnpiete Angler y withSir Harris Nicolas's Memoirs atid Notes ^and StothareTs 
and Insteipfs illustrations. " — S at urd a y Revi ew . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, Js, 6d, 

Wright 's Caricature History of the 

• Georges, ( Tfie House of Hanover. ) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
Squibs, Broadsides, "Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

** Emphatically ofte of the liveliest of books ^ as also one of the most interesting. 
Has the twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying" — Morning Post. 

Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7x. dd, 

Wright 's History of Caricature and of 

the Grotesqtte in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and J^ainting, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

" A very amusing and instructive volume." — Saturday Review. 
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